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KING OF THE 
CROCHETERS 
See Page 5 
and many other interest 
packed Hobby Stories 





oO" PART OF THIS monthly con- 
versation between the readers 
and editors of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES will be as brief as possible this 
month in order to make room for 
many of the flood of comments we 
have received about the new size of 
the magazine and the several fea- 
tures about which we have asked 
your opinion. Frankly, we would 
rather listen than talk anytime, so 
keep your comments and ideas com- 
ing in to us, and the chances are 
you will get a hearing. 


We are glad that several of you 
took us at our word and didn’t feel 
that you had to be complimentary in 
your comments. But we are also glad 
that the majority of those comment- 
ing did like the larger size. We 
wouldn’t be human if we didn’t 
relish compliments, but again may 
we emphasize that we want frank- 
ness. Often we learn as much, if 
not more, from an adverse comment 
as we do from a letter full of praise. 

On one matter there was a vast 
silence. Hardly anyone expressed any 
opinion as to the advisability of a 
special children’s section. We are 
still studying this matter and it’s not 
too late for you to make suggestions. 
Ask your children what they think, 
won't you? 


Ege WE TELL you in advance 
about a new department or fea- 
ture. But occasionally we like to sur- 
prise you. You'll find a new depart- 
ment this month about which you 
received no advance information. It 
begins on page 33 and is called 
Hobby Town Meeting. Each month 
it will contain several pieces about 
hobbies which for the most part have 
been developed through the ingenuity 
of those who practice them, but 
which should be within the reach of 
all of you. In as many cases as pos- 
sible the stories of these hobbies will 
be told in the words of the hobbyist, 
or by some member of his or her 
family. That isn’t an iron clad rule, 
however, and if you have a friend 
with an ingenious hobby that you 
think could be adopted with pleasure 
and profit by others, send it along. 
The articles in Hobby Town Meet- 


ing will be longer than those in 


Hobby Parade, but in most instances 
they will not exceed 1,000 words. We 
believe we are starting off Hobby 
Town Meeting with four well writ- 
ten pieces, but don’t hesitate to send 
contributions because you feel that 
your writing is not professional 
enough. Tell your story in your own 
words, include plenty of facts, and 
above all, if there are interesting or 
amusing anecdotes in connection 
with your hobby, put them in. 


Fo SEVERAL MONTHS we have been 
preparing to put a book depart- 
ment in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
Now we are ready to start and the 
September issue will carry this new 
department, Along the Hobby Book- 
shelf. It will contain reviews of two 
or three outstanding books dealing 
with subjects in the hobby field and 
a list of other interesting hobby 
books, with a few lines of description 
and comments about each. Along the 
Hobby Bookshelf will appear at fre- 
quent intervals and ultimately will 
be a monthly feature, if your response 
to it is favorable. 


[: HARD TO THINK about Christmas 
in these sweltering dog days but 
that’s an editor’s life. Christmas time 
is gift giving time and in the pre- 
Christmas issues we would like to 
pass along to our readers suggestions 
and instructions on making as many 
gifts as possible. No matter what your 
hobby — crocheting, woodworking, 
sewing, pottery, or the making of 
dolls, ornaments, or novelties — we’d 
like to have your gift making ideas — 
and the sooner the better. 


ween OF THE ACUTE paper 
shortage and our new enlarged 
size we were forced to cut the num- 
ber of pages in this and the July 
issues to 48. We are happy to re- 
port that our paper situation is look- 
ing better, and the September 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES will again 
contain 64 pages. Among the articles 
to look forward to are Frank Alex- 
ander’s “Duck Calls Made to Order,” 
the story of Earl Dennison, a man 
who made the imitation of nature a 
fine art; “People Buy Her Violets,” 
an account of Mayme Gale’s African 
violet raising hobby as described by 
Seletha Brown; “In the Steps of 
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Stradivarius,” 


Letha Webb Tester’s 
heart warming story of an emigrant 
from the Azores who carried with 


him to Idaho the old world. art of 


the violin maker, and Thomas 
Young’s valuable advice on stamp — 
collecting as a tinancial investment. 


Vherisre in. 0 


You Say: 
Sirs: 


I wish to congratulate you on the 
new dressed up magazine. It’s tops. 
I’m a new subscriber but I’m in 
terested in PROFITABLE HOB- | 
BIES from cover to cover already. | 
The .larger size suits me fine. I’m] 
also interested in contests’ and hop] 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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A Baltimore woman’s hobby of painting 
china and glass threatens to turn 
into a big business. | 


~ China Brush with Tip of Gold 


Margaret Bramwell Charles 


animale the only problem fac 
ing Mrs. Francis J. Costello, 
baitimore artist in glass and china 
painting, is how to harness her hobby 
to prevent its running into big bust 
ness. She likes it the way it is now— 
small, easily managed, and a source 
of fun for the entire family. So she 
turns a deaf ear when gift shop and 
art department buyers talk of con- 
tracts. And every so often, when she 
thinks orders are piling too high, she 
puts up a “Sorry!” sign until she can 
see over them again. 

. This happy problem can be any- 
one’s, according to Mrs. Costello, 
Anyone, that is, who has a yen to 
paint and the patience to learn by 
trying. That’s the way she started 
two years ago. She’s still learning, of 
course, but now she’s earning, too. 


It’s true that Mrs. Costello has al- | i | 
ways been an artist at heart. Ever 





since—mural-minded as most young- be 
sters are—she had designs on blank So 
walls and pavements. But she had no m 
formal art training—except a few 10 
weeks at the Maryland Institute's m 
‘ summer school when she was 12—so th 
her creative efforts were confined to tu 
private showings around a sympa- he 
thetic family circle. nt 
Then one day a few years ago, bi 
while she was wandering through a i 
gift shop, she decided perhaps she - 
could decorate ash trays, cannisters 7 
and other gift gadgets well enough 
for her mother to give to friends. She th 
tried and the praise she won gave In 
. . « DISPLAYING HER HANDIWORK her courage to try more—but not we 
The plates shown here by Mrs. Costello typify her china painting art enough courage to put a price on her tH 


which features game birds, hunting dogs and floral designs. output. 
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.. + FAMILY ART CIRCLE 
Mrs. Francis J. Costello decorates a plate, her 3-year-old son, Larry, models in clay 
her hand &t painting, 


wo YEARS AGO while she and her 
husband were in California she 
began to paint plates. She became 
so keen about it she made up her 
mind to short cut experience by en- 
rolling in a ceramic school. She re- 
mained for only a few weeks but by 
the time she and her husband re- 
turned to Baltimore shortly after that 
her interest had expanded to include 
not only painting china in every size 
and shape but glassware as well. In 
addition, her husband had caught 
her enthusiasm to the point of learn- 
ing how to fire her wares in a kiln. 
Housed in Baltimore, the two of 
them turned a basement clubroom 
into a studio, installed a kiln in the 
room behind it, and—in her spare 
time from housekeeping and his from 
an,engineering job at Glenn L. Mar- 
tin’s—they set to work. Their output 


stimulated enough enthusiastic ap- 
plause from family and friends to 
send Mrs. Costello in search of cus- 
tomers. With samples of her work 
in one hand and her courage in the 
other, she approached the buyer for 
the art department in one of Balti- 
more’s largest department stores. Al- 
though she was asking for it, she was 
still surprised when she got not only 
encouragement from the buyer but 
an order. 

Her specialty is painting game 
birds and hunting dogs with a few 
excursions into nursery scenes, and 
floral designs for glassware. She uses 
a china pencil to sketch her design 
on a plate before filling it in with 
china paint. When the design is fin- 
ished the plate is kept dustproof till 


.the keeper of the kiln gets home from 


work. Dustproofing in the Costello 


and her 5-year-old daughter, Suzy, tries 


studio usually means covering the 
plate with a phonograph record. 

Firing china and glass is the hard 
part. It involves learning how fast a 
kiln reaches various temperatures and 
what temperatures are right for var- 
ious pieces. Experts can tell by the 
color of the plate how far along it 
is but the difference between a first- 
time firer and an expert is marked 
by a lot of queer specimens in the 
family china closet. 

Yet the firing end of plate-painting 
needn’t stymie a beginner. Mrs. 
Costello asserts that in most cities 
and towns, surprisingly enough, there 
are people who have their own kilns 
and will do a fledgling’s firing for a 
small fee. The best way to locate 
these 5 2ople is by inquiring at a good 
local art shop which nearly always 
is a clearing house of information on 
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local artists and the facilities avail- 
able to them. 


M RS. COSTELLO FOUND that initial 
outlay and running costs are 
what you make them—the kind and 
quality of china and glass you want 
to work on, the number of colors 
your ambition dictates. A novice 
needs only a plate—and any kind will 
do, from the ten cent store variety 
to the last survivor of a wedding 
present. A china pencil for sketching 
the design on the plate is essential, 
as are china paint, and an oily med- 
ium in which to mix it because the 
paint is a mineral which is bought 
in powdered form. The kiln, of 
course, is not an essential until you 
and your hobby are pretty well ad- 
justed. Then you can build one—if 
your ambition runs that way—or you 
can buy one. Prices begin a little 
under $100 and run into a couple of 
thousand, depending on whether 
you need one for firing miniature 
elephants or life-size ones. 
Unfortunately books for the be- 
ginner in china painting are scarce. 
If you have questions that need 
answering, ask your local art shop 


dealer when hag buy your supplies. 


He can usually advise you and he 
might even be able to prime you with 
some free-for-the-asking pamphlets. 
Mrs. Costello insists, however, that 
no matter how much outside help 
you might think you'll need, your 
best teacher will be your own mis- 
takes. 


N AVERAGE DESIGN—and Mrs. Cos- 
tello advises beginners to keep 
it simple—takes her about an hour. 
Usually she does about three a day, 
working most often in the afternoons 
and evenings when her two small fry 
are sleeping. If the young sprouts 
are up and about, however, it doesn’t 
bother her. She has trained herself 
to concentrate on her work and still 
be able to give the right answers to 
precocious 5-year-old Suzy, who al- 
ready has two hand-painted bowls to 
her credit, and 3-year-old Larry who 
is transferring his hobby from worm 
collecting to clay modeling. Recently 
her family was increased by an at- 
tention demanding German shepherd 
puppy but that, too, Mrs. Costello 
takes in her stride. She belongs to 
the school that believes the more you 
have to do, the more you can do. 
Prices for the various pieces of 


china and glass vary, depending on 
their size and design. A large plate 
usually retails for $8, and a bowl for 
$6, both netting her a reasonable 
profit. 


HE COSTELLOS PLAN to branch out 
into ceramics as soon as the kiln 
> . . 

they've ordered for it arrives, Be- 


cause ceramic objects must be fired . 


at a higher temperature than china 
and glass, that line demands a kiln 
of its own. Mrs. Costello believes 
theirs is going to lead to her hus- 
band’s modeling in clay. He already 
has a few mugs waiting for the new 
kiln to arrive. 

The business side of her hobby she 
tries to keep as simple as possible. She 
does not sell to individuals. And she 
deals with stores and gift shops on a 


... FIRING CHINA 
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strictly free lance basis. She has 
avoided contracts and has steadily re- ° 
fused to let any one store monopolize 
her work. So far she has not tried to 
make contacts outside Baltimore 
simply because she feels she could 
not handle any more work without 
hiring help. And that, she believes, 
would turn her hobby into a head- 
ache. As it is now, she can give 
every piece of work her personal at- 
tention, carry on her once-a-week art 
class for children in the neighbor- 
hood, help Suzy and Larry become 
hobbywise, and indulge in portrait- 
painting, which is one of her top 
priority hobbies. 

Asked where she gets her ideas for 
her china and glass designs, Mrs. 
Costello answers, “Everywhere. Ev- 


(Continued on page 43) 


After handpainting these plates Mrs. Costello places them in her hobby 
room kiln to give the colors permanence. 
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KING OF THE CROCHETERS 


N THE EARLY THIRTIES, Ralph C. 

Mitchell found himself shuttling 
between his home in Independence, 
Kansas, and the major medical clinics 
of the country. 

Wherever De went the diagnosis 
of his case was virtually the same: 
He was a sick man and should go 
West for a long rest. 

“They must think it’s my lungs,” 
Mitchell told his wife one night. 

“You need a vacation, anyway,” 
Mrs. Mitchell said, adding that their 
bakery business could left in 
competent hands while they spent 
several months in Tucson, Arizona. 
Mrs. Mitchell was worried; she real- 
ized her husband was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. 

Tucson’s winey sunshine and bril- 


liantly colored mountains were a 
tonic to Mitchell, yet he remained 
restless and jumpy. He and his wife 
began taking motor trips into the 
desert, past the flowering cacti and 
the giant Saguaros into the off-the- 
trail villages of Mexico where the 
arts and crafts flourished. 

In poking around the shops filled 
with baskets, sarapes, pottery and 
homespun woolens they occasionall 
found exquisite pieces of Spanish 
lace and Mitchell, being an ex- 
crocheter himself, would spend hours 
in studying the native craftsmanship. 

“Here’s a work of art,” he told 
his wife as he displayed a web-like 
tablecloth he’d uncovered in an un- 
pretentious shop. 

“You could do as well yourself,” 


As a brakeman on the 
Santa Fe railroad Ralph C. 
Mitchell of Independence, 
Kansas, learned a hobby 
that restored his health 
and brought him 

national fame. 


. . . NEEDLE POINT EXPERT 
Ralph C. Mitchell, king of the 


crocheters, also is an expert in needle 

- point. Unlike most devotees of the 
art, he prefers to work out his own 
designs. 


Marty Soden 


Mrs. Mitchell told him and then 
added he should resume the hobby 
he had followed a decade before and 
then allowed to languish. 

Mitchell literally crocheted his way 
back to health, and today when he 
sees the extensive ap lication of 
needle work in the rehabilitation of 
veterans he isn’t surprised. He knows 
from his own experience its effec- 
tiveness in the restoration of nervous 
minds. 

“Crocheting,” he told us recently, 
“isn’t a sissy pastime. There’s some- 
thing about it that literally takes 
the mental patient in hand and 
straightens him out.” 

When the magnitude of the ther- 
apy job in connection with the vet- 
erans of World War II first became 





No. |. First, choose a comfortable 
chair and position, perhaps, near a 
radio is best. Take crochet hook and 
thread in hands, one in each if you 
have two hands. Tie a slip knot in 
thread and insert hook in loop catch- 
ing thread and pulling it through 
loop, making a chain stitch (cs) and 
continue to make chain. 


apparent, Mitchell offered to devote 
as much of his time as he could 
away from his business to further 
this work but his offer was lost in 


the shuffle. 


W™ AREN'T THERE more male 


crocheters? 

Here’s Mitchell’s explanation: “It’s 
an art just the same as painting a 
picture or carving a statue. It re- 
quires a manual aptitude and, well, 
sort of a fierce determination to suc- 
ceed. Some men may have the 
manual dexterity and the determina- 
tion, but seldom do you find one 
with the patience to stick with 
crocheting until he masters it. 
Patience is the prevailing virtue of 
women and that’s why _ they've 
monopolized the field . . .” 

The one-man band of vaudeville 
doesn’t have anything on Mitchell. 
He can smoke his pipe, listen to the 
radio, carry on a conversation, and 
do his crochet work without dropping 
a stitch. He is considered a fast, 
meticulous worker. Mere speed, he 
says, isn’t desirable, for in order to 
attain uniformity in stitches the 
hobbyist must work at an even clip 
that permits examination of every 
stitch. 

Until the veterans started taking 
up crocheting in earnest, Mitchell 
had the field virtually to himself, 
though an Ohio man, through a pro- 
fessional promotor, once challenged 
Mitchell to a public match. 

At the time the Chicago White 
Sox baseball team was out of the 
league race so Mitchell agreed to ac- 


cept the challenge of the Ohio man, 
provided the event was held in the 
Chicago baseball park and that the 
entire proceeds be spent in buying 
some new pitchers for the White 
Sox. The promoter lost interest after 


that and the championship event 
fizzled. 


No. 2. Make a chain of 50 cs's, be- 
ing careful at all times to keep thread 
free from entanglement as in photo. 


Mitchell, who is in his early. fifties 
but looks younger, is a man of high 
humor. He doesn’t take himself too 
seriously and he can and does take 
plenty of ribbing from his friends. 


A RADIO NETWORK a few years ago 
invited him to New York to ap- 
pear on a program. The broadcast 
date coincided with the opening of 
the world’s series and Mitchell, who 
is an ardent baseball fan, accepted 
the offer of the New York trip at 
the network’s expense. 

While he was crocheting his way 
to the world series, as Robert L. 
Ripley later termed it in one of his 
Believe-It-Or-Not cartoons, John Jen- 
kins, a friend, heard about the trip 
and decided to play a joke on him 
by having a dozen roses placed in 
his room upon his arrival in New 
York. Jenkins wired a New York 
florist to send Mitchell a dozen fine 
roses but due to an error in trans- 
mission the florist delivered five 
dozen roses and Jenkins was mailed 
a bill for $48. 

Simultaneously with his election 
to the mythical title of national 
crocheting champion (men’s divi- 
sion), Mitchell received mail from 
all over the world, many of his cor- 
respondents sending him samples of 
their work and imploring him to add 
a few stitches to each piece for 
novelty purposes. 

“I had three girls working for 
weeks answering the flood of fan 
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mail,” he said. “And returning all 
the samples put a dent in my pocket- 
book.” 

Although he’s turned out large 
pineapple centerpieces and worked 
on bedspreads and tablecloths for 
friends, he prefers to make purses, 
doilies, and other smaller items he 
can give away as gifts. His work 
would bring high prices and he has 
turned down one order from a 
wealthy New York woman that 
would have netted him several hun- 
dred dollars, but he is too busy with 
his bakery business and civic affairs 
to turn his hobby to a profit. 

“I like to. give my work away,” 


.No. 3. Turn, insert hook in second cs 
from end and pull thread through * 
and make’two wraps around hook. Do 
not pull thread tight. 


he explained. “After all, crocheting 
isn’t really my hobby. My main in- 
terest is in getting as much fun out 
of life as I posibly can, realizing full 
well you can’t get any more out of 
life than you put into it. Crocheting 
is merely a means toward that end.” 

He recalled several elaborate pieces 
he made in the early days that 
were entered in state and county fairs 
under his mother-in-law’s name and 
won first prize. 

The hardest job he ever tackled 
was a commission from his wife. She 
had purchased a pair of blue shoes 
and suggested he make her a purse 
to match. 


“That wasn’t really a suggestion,” 
he said, “but an order. I obtained 
the materials and then started the 
purse without a pattern. I decided 
to make a popcorn stitch purse and 
worked posts yawn er: on a job that 
normally wouldn’t have taken me 
more than two evenings. I suppose 
I was trying too hard. Anyway, my 
wife was delighted with the finished 
product and I have since made 
several more along this same line 
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that we've given away as gifts.” 
The Kansas man also is proficient 
at needlepoint, but unlike most of 
his feminine contemporaries, prefers 
working out his own designs rather 
than purchasing ready made ones. 


ack IN 1911, Mitchell received 
his first lesson in crocheting, not 
from a woman but from, of all 
people, a conductor on the Santa Fe 
railroad. He was working out of 
Chanute, Kansas, as a brakeman, and 
the conductor, Jess Harper, was mak- 
ing a bedspread. Harper kept his 
materials in a box in one of the rear 
cars and would work on it in the 
evenings and during his spare time 
during lay-overs away from home. 

Crocheting struck Mitchell as a 
good way to kill time and under 
Harper’s tutelage he set to work on 
several small items and later tackled 
a pair of portieres that were the 
vogue of the day. 

Old railroad men in Kansas still 
chuckle over the time a crew of 
rough-tough section hands returning 
from an all-night celebration one 
Sunday morning came upon Mitchell 
and Harper sitting on the back end 
of a caboose in the bright sunlight 


No. 4. Turn off radio and make one 
loop in dial next to last stitch after 
turning radio on. Always be calm 
and collected. 


working on their respective crochet- 
ing projects. 

“If we hadn’t known the leader 
of the group,” Mitchell recalled, “I 
think we would have been forced to 
fight for our art.” 


Frequently Mitchell would plop 
himself into an unoccupied seat on 
a pasenger train and start crocheting 
without saying a word. To this day 
he likes to do his work in hotel 
lobbies so he can study the faces of 


people passing by. 


Recently he was crocheting in a 
hotel lobby and a woman emerged 
from a cocktail lounge. When she 
saw him she stopped. “Imagine a 
man doing that,” she exclaimed. 

“Imagine a woman coming out of 
a saloon,” answered Mitchell som- 
berly and then went back to his work. 


ao. HIS HOME TOWN of In- 
dependence sometimes looks 
askance at Mitchell’s hobby, “he is 
highly regarded as a city father. 
The extent of the town’s esteem is 
mirrored in the fact that he capably 
managed the town’s affairs for nine 
years as mayor. 

When he was growing up in Trini- 
dad, Colorado, Mitchell family fi- 
nances were such that he was de- 
prived of many childhood thrills, 
particularly those that cost money. 
For instance, when the circus came 
to town the only way he could raise 
the money for a ticket was by gather- 
ing up old bottles and selling them 
to a junk dealer. 

The lure of the circus was practi- 
cally overwhelming in his case so 
he joined up, working successively 
as a roustabout and later as a clown. 
He even tried out for a spot in a 
wire act but after a couple of months 
he was advised to forget his ambitions 
in this direction, and the following 
year he went into railroading. 

During his incumbency as mayor 
of Independence, the depression hit 
and when relief funds were made 
available to the town, he decided the 
money would be spent, not for rak- 


No. 5. If you feel nervous, relax, as 
shown above and make double crochet 
stitch in next station and pull next 
static through your right ear. 


ing leaves but for a project that 

would help the community. 
Recalling his own youth, he re- 

solved to promote the idea of a zoo 
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for Independence. As a starter, he 
built a monkey island, patterned 
after one of a picture he'd seen of 
the Hagenbeck zoo in Germany. It 
was one of the first constructed in 
this country and had 60 monkeys 
living on the island surrounded. by 
a moat. It was an immediate hit and 
visitors from surrounding counties 
began gravitating to the zoo, and this 
helped business in general. 


In building up the balance of the 
zoo, which now compares to the zoos 
in the larger cities, Mitchell de- 
veloped another hobby that is almost 
the antithesis of his needlework, that 
of lion taming. Since the zoo started 
he has raised 36 lion cubs. 

He obtained the first animals from 
a surplus stock at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and then by breeding and 
swapping wild animals with other 
zoos he managed to build up a well- 
rounded zoo. Citizens of Indepen- 
dence will tell you, however, that he 
has purchased many of the bears, 
deer, hyenas, and camels out of his 
own pocket. 

Mitchell has a few scars on his leg 
that are a constant reminder of the 
old adage that you can’t be too care- 
ful with wild beasts. One 11-month 
old cub, raised in the Independence 
zoo, had been sold and resold and 
then shipped to a nearby town for 
him to reclaim, if he wanted to do so. 

No shipping crates were available 
and Mitchell, overestimating the 
animal’s affection for him, decided 
he would transport him in the back 
seat of his car. 

A leash was put on the lion cub 


and he and Mitchell climbed in the 


(Continued on page 42) 


No. 6. Radio one stitch in next loop 
and turn off next sc. Five loops— 
and then, well . . . get some printed 
instructions and start from the be- 
ginning. It's all very simple—if you 
know what you're doing. 
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An Arkansas woman fashions 
hickory nuts into dolls to earn $6,000 


in four years. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


GLOBE TROTTING 


HILLBILLY DOLLS 


a PERSONS GO to far off places 
in search of their fortune. Mrs. 
Jo Bambach had the wisdom to see 
that hers might lie in her native 
Ozark hills, and in four years, work- 
ing in her spare time, she has earned 
sensintiiieielt $6,000 through imag- 
inative use of ordinary hickory nuts, 
the basic material in her hillbilly 
dolls, which have become world 
travelers. 

Every little girl, no matter how 
much of a tomboy she may be, loves 
a doll. Judging by the experience of 
Mrs. Bambach, his lives in Rogers, 
Arkansas, the little girls as well as 
many little boys, carry this love with 
them on through adult life. Regard- 
less of how hard she works, Mrs. 
Bambach never succeeds in filling 
completely the demand for her dolls. 

ts. Bambach’s doll-making began 
in 1942, when the hillbilly idea was 
at the height of its popularity. There 
were hillbilly songs, hillbilly plays, 


hillbilly jokes—so why not a hillbilly 
doll? Starting with a hickory nut for 
the doll’s head, Mrs. Bambach made 
a torso from a thin, flat piece of 
wood. The legs also were thin wood- 
en pieces. Tacked to the legs were 
wooden feet, so broad that the 5-inch- 
tall doll could easily stand alone on 
them. The arms were fashioned of 
felt. In choosing the hickory nut, in 
preference to any other type of nut 
that might have served as a- head, 
Mrs. Bambach endowed her dolls 
with a peculiarly pleasing and indi- 
vidual ression. The nose is re- 

nsible for this unique expression. 
fer mature hickory nut has a little 
elongated peak on one end, and it is 
this peak that forms the nose of the 
Bambach doll. The other features 
are painted on the face, after the nut 
has been carefully smoothed and 
polished. 

When the problem of dressing the 
dolls arose, Mrs. Bambach knew 


Lois Snelling 


quite well what to put on them. 
Rogers is in the heart of the Ozark 
Mountains—supposedly one of the 
strongholds of ‘he wild hill people— 
so an Ozarkian naturally is acquaint- 
ed with their typical costumes, even 
though they may come back to her 
from alircvont and other remote 
fashion centers. “Grandpa’s” — sus- 
penders and denim pants and “Aunt 
Molly’s” sunbonnet and calico apron 
are very realistic. Mrs. Bambach 
makes tiny garments by the hundreds, 
but she never makes any shoes. The 
laws of fashion do not permit a hill- 
billy to wear shoes, so each doll has 
five exquisitely carved toes on each 


of its wooden feet. 
Although Mrs. Bambach has no 


‘assistants in the actual making of 


her dolls, there are two allies upon 
whom she relies—nature and her hus- 
band’s workshop. Nature provides 
the doll heads. The -hickory tree 
grows wild in Arkansas, and _ bears 
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prolifically. Mrs. Bambach, an ardent 
nature lover, gathers most of the nuts 
herself. But even if she buys them, 
they are cheap in the Ozark area. 
She selects the nuts very carefully, 
so as to get the desired shape of the 
head. The other ally, the workshop, 
provides the fine pieces of wood that 
the doll maker requires. ‘Mr. Bam- 
bach is a building contractor, and 
among his carpenter’s tools also are 
the instruments for delicate sawing 
and carving. 

Mrs. Bambach always makes and 
sells the dolls in pairs—a man and a 
woman. For some pian a _— hill- 
billy is not a popular species. He, or 
she sed hie c 2 sobea® The fin- 
ished couple is sold for $4. She some- 
times a other types of hickory 
nut dolls Cone which has proved very 
popular is the Negro, Dixie Dan, 
and his girl friend) but on the sales 
report it is always the little wizen- 
faced hillbilly that takes first place. 

For the most part, Mrs. Bambach 
sells through gift shops, on a com- 
mission basis. Many of her dolls, 
however, are sold at her own home 
or directly to customers through the 
mail. A model housekeeper, she does 
all of her own ORM. carries on 
a certain amount of church, civic, 
and social activities, and still has time 
for doll making on a large scale. Her 
hobby as a pleasure project was short- 
lived. The little dolls had_ hardly 
come into being when the hobby 
burst into a thriving industry. No- 
body was more surprised over the 
success of the enterprise than Mrs. 
Bambach herself. 

“I thought,” she confides, “that 
it would pretty wonderful if I 
could sell a few of the dolls. A little 


-extra msg would be very welcome. 


So I was delighted when I received 
requests for several pairs of dolls. I 
will confess, however, that I was 
rather flabbergasted when requests 
began coming in from gift shops for 
several dozens at a time.” 

Going to work in earnest, Mrs. 


| Mrs OF THE worps, phrases or 
statements below conceals a girl’s 
name. Rearrange the letters in No. 
1, for example, and, The bar, be- 
comes Bertha. Don’t fret if some of 
the girls play hard to get. That can 

fun too; in fact, it’s part of the 
game. Credit yourself with five 
points for each girl you discover. If 








Bambach did the best she could to- 
ward filling the orders. Her all-time 
nee in production is 60 finished 
dolls in one week. The largest order 
she ever received at one time was for 
100 dozen. 

“That order,” she says, “went un- 
filled. It was just too many dolls!” 

And so the “few” dolls that Mrs. 
Bambach had hoped to sell became 
thousands of dolls (she has sold over 
3,000) and the “little extra” money 
grew into thousands of dollars. 
People begged for the _hillbillies. 
They made their way into every state 
of the Union. Collectors wanted 
them to add to their character doll 
collections, children loved to play 
with them, as bridge and other party- 
favors they were ideal They became 
popular with the service men, who 
_ the little hillbillies to their girl 
tiends. Or likely as not, the girl 
friend gave the dolls to the soldier or 
sailor, and they were carried into far 
corners of the world. 

“It seems,” Mrs. Bambach laughs, 
“that when a doll-collector wants an 
item for her collection, it isn’t easy 
to prevent her from getting it.” 

To illustrate her point she tells of 
a recent incident involving a collector 
in Oregon. This woman saw a pair 
of the Touheck dolls among the col- 
lection of another doll fancier of her 
home town. She asked where she 
might secure the dolls, but the sec- 
ond collector refused to tell her. 
“They came from an Arkansas town,” 
she said teasingly, “which bears the 
name of a famous humorist.” That 
was a slim clue, but the first collector 
was determined to have the dolls. 
Her technique would do credit to 
Sherlock Holmes. She got down her 
atlas and carefully surveyed the list 
of towns in Arkansas. Rogers, of 
course, made her think of Will (who, 
by the way, always spoke of it as his 
“native town by marriage,” since his 
wife was born and reared there, and 
it was there that he was married). 
She still had no name, but simply ad- 


Anna Grams 
Kay Dean 


yout score is over 80 you definitely 
ave a way with the girls. If you are 
in the 50 to 80 range you at least 
know a girl when you see one. If 
your score: falls below 50 there is 
something wrong with your tech- 
nique. Answers are on page 48. 


1. The bar “2. Lead me in 
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dressed the letter to “The Doll- 
Maker, Rogers, Arkansas.” The let- 
ter was promptly delivered to Mrs. 
Bambach, and the order was filled. 
Mrs. Bambach often receives letters 
addressed to the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Postmaster in lieu of her 
own name. Once a traveling sales- 
man for an artcraft firm in a northern 
city traveled all over the Missouri 
and Arkansas Ozarks in search of 
Mrs. Bambach. He had seen a pair 
of her dolls in a Missouri shop and 
was determined to add them to his 


e. 

Mrs. Bambach thoroughly enjoys 
her hobby. She has always loved 
dolls, and has a special attachment 
for each “Grandpa” and 


A splendid seamstress, she delights 
in sewing on the tiny garments. And 
the contacts she makes among her 
customers are a constant pleasure to 
her. 

“I love the sentimental, personal 
attitude that my customers sometimes 
take toward the dolls they buy,” she 
says. “When they give me a piece 
gingham with the request that Aunt 
Molly’s apron be cut from it, or a 
particular scrap of calico for Grand- 
pa’s shirt, I understand. Those little 
scraps have some special significance 
for them. Maybe there really had 
been a Grandpa or Aunt Molly who 
had worn a garment of that design.” 

Mrs. Bambach set a goal when she 
found that the hillbilly dolls were 
really profitable. 

“I told my husband,” she said, 
“that when I had made sufficient 
money to finance it, one of my life- 
long dreams was to come true. We 
would take a coast-to-coast motor 


trip.” 

The money has long since been 
made, but because of conditions re- 
sulting from the war the trip is still 

nding. But one of these days the 
Goll maker and her family will drive 
away—on the trip that dolls made 


possible. 





3. Carl, I lisp! 12. No eclair ; 

4. Greyram 13. Ham art 

5. Onareel 14. Oil rag 

6. Leap, ma! 15. He ate pins 
7. A late crop 16. On his jeep 
8. O, sir, ale! 17. Tree drug 

9. Had pen 18. A tin cheer 
10. In boat 19. I’ve a com! 
11. Greatarm 20. Scant cone 


“Aunt . 
. Molly” she sends out into the world. 
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Wherever a Montana girl’s career as 
a violinist takes her, she adds to 


her collection of sea shells. 


. . « JEWELRY FROM 
THE SEA 


Dorothy Averell, young con- 
cert violinist, wears the 
first shell she ever found, 
on a gold necklace, as a 
good luck token. Among 
shell ornaments that she 
herself has created are the 
ring on her finger and the 
lapel pin made out of a 
shell cone. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Dorothy Averell 
as told to 


Sally Mirliss 


My Musical Pathway is Paved with Shells 


I FOUND My FirsT sea shell on the 
main street of my home town, 
Townsend, Montana, when I was 8 
years old. How it ever found its way 
to our little town, separated from the 
oceans by high ranges of mountains, 
I don’t know. But I do know that the 
shell spoke to me of far off places, 
places which I never dreamed I 
would some day see. 

Ever since, shells have been my 
good luck pieces. From Townsend's 
main street they have accompanied 
me half way around the world, to the 
Union of South Africa, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Australia, Canada and through 
most of the United States. 


When I found that first tiny shell 
I picked it up and brought it home. 
I laid it on a window sill in my bed- 
room where it remained until the 


day I finally left home to see the 
world for myself. I was 18 when I 
left Montana for New York to con- 
tinue my musical education, and be- 
fore I departed I placed that shell on 
a tiny string and hung it around my 
neck. Later the string was replaced 
by a gold necklace and with that first 
memento attached to the golden 
chain around my neck I have played 
as a concert violinist with many of 
the major symphony orchestras of 
the world. And wherever my career 
has taken me, one of my principal 
objectives has been to add to my col- 
lection of shells, which now includes 
thousands. 


N RECENT YEARS, I have been de- 
signing ornaments from the col- 
lection. Until now, the ornaments 


have been solely for my use—brace- 
lets, necklaces, rings, cigarette’ trays, 
large wall pieces. But recently after 
my Town Hall recital I was ap 
proached by a large New York man- 
ufacturer who was impressed by a 
pin I had fashioned for my lapel. 
Since that time, he has seen the rest 
of my collection, and we are now 
having the stylistic ideas and meth- 
ods copyrighted. 


My favorite ornament is a 20 

und shield which hangs in my 
iving room. Originally it was simply 
a sea turtle shell. But to it I attached, 
by means of wire, about 50 different 
shells in various colors, sizes and 
shapes, as well as clusters of coral. 
As a result, the piece, which catches 
and reflects all the color of the room, 
itself ranges in shade from the palest 
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opal to a violent blue-black. 

The shells which go to make up 
this giant-sized affair hold in them- 
selves a series of extraordinary stories. 

For example, I stumbled upon the 
sea turtle on the shores of the Cape 
of Good Hope. I was touring at the 
time, playing four and five perform- 
ances a day, and had gone out to the 
seashore all alone after my last per- 
formance one night. It was a beau- 
tiful evening, stars shining, moon 
high and all about me the great ex- 
panses of the sea. Then, as though 
it had been set there as part of some 
more immense design, I caught sight 
of this shell, at the very edge of the 
water, sending up rays of brilliance. 
I bent closer, and saw the creature 
of which the shell was a part im- 
perceptibly lift itself out of the water 
and move toward the strand. Within 
a few minutes, as I watched, it ex- 
pired. 

Of the other shells in the shield, 
two more hold interesting stories. 
One, a violent blue-black, almost like 
coal both in color and texture, I 
brought with me from the Transvaal 
where I had gone on a two-week 
vacation in the midst of a long con- 
cert tour of South Africa. I was 
staying in a rondavel, which is a sort 
of bungalow, built high on the top 
of a mountain. The region was a 
mining region, peopled entirely by 
natives, and they had never seen a 
white woman, let alone a white 
women like myself—who wore shorts 
and played a violin! “Mtytyisana,” 
they nicknamed me, the crazy one. 

At first, I did not mind, since I 
was left in peace to practice and to 
wander through the outlying coun- 
try. But one night, a group of young 
men followed me to the very fot of 
the mountain where they stopped 
when I began climbing up to my 
hut. I had just reached the top, when 
suddenly a series of rocks came flying 
by my Snod I ducked, and luckily 
was not hurt. But as I fell down 
upon the ground, I saw a magnifi- 
cent shell. I imagine it was among 
the missiles thrown at me by the 
natives, and although I never yet 
have been able to discover just ‘phat 
kind of shell it actually is, it never- 
theless is set in the very midst of my 
wonderful shield. 

The other is a colorful little clus- 
ter of coral that was sent to me by a 
youngster in my home town. This 
child apparently collects shells her- 
self. She had heard about me from 


my grandmother. She sent it in an 
(continued on page 43) 
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M*s DOROTHY AVERELL, ris- 
ing young American vio- 
linist, has been a member of 
the New Orleans Symphony, 
the Ballet Theater and the New 
York City Center orchestras. 
She has served as _ concert- 
master of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic and has been a so- 
loist with the New Orleans 
Summer Pops orchestra. Miss 
Averell has given one violin 
recital in New York’s famed 
Town Hall and will make 
another appearance there this 
fall. For two years she toured 
the Union of South Africa, 
Brazil and Mexico as a concert 
violinist. 

The first formal recognition 
of Miss Averell’s music ability 
came when as a junior in 
the Townsend, Montana high 
school she won first prize for 


. . . SHIELD OF SHELLS 


Miss Averell points to the 20 pound shield which she herself fashioned from the back 
of a sea turtle and scores of other shells picked up on her journeys round the world. 
The young concert violinist's hobby is the creation of ornaments from shells. 


violin in the state music con- 
test. She repeated her triumph 
the following year. A scholar- 
ship to the ys School of 
Music took her to New York. 


For a time musical engage- 
ments were scarce, and Miss 
Averell earned her living by 
working as a Power's model. 




























E YOU'RE IN THE HABIT of going 
hunting and coming back sl 


handed, perhaps, you should follo 
the example of hundreds of other 
sportsmen and start raising your own 
wild life. 

All over the country, outdoor 
enthusiasts have turned to propagat- 
ing wild life in general and game 
birds in particular and have found 
new interests and in most instances, 
cash, in an uncrowded field. 

There’s Charles Robeck, a water 
works and sewer contractor of Louis- 
ville, Nebraska, for instance. Five 
years ago he started raising game 
birds for a hobby and his hatch last 
season included 2,800 pheasants and 
several hundred wild mallards and 
Canadian geese. 

Though the ring-necked pheasant 
is the most popular animal raised for 
profit, hobbyists such as W. C. 
Cornetet of Big Beaver, Michigan, 
have added deer, racoon, squirrel and 
opossum to their game-raising. 


Despite the fact that America has 
some of the largest game-bird farms 
in the world, meat markets, hotels, 
zoos, and sportsmen groups absorb 
all that growers can produce. State 
game departments and hunting so- 
cieties buy large quantities of young 
birds to restock areas in which game 
birds have become scarce or extinct. 

Less than 15 years ago officials of 
the Maryland state game farm pre- 
dicted that eventually quail, guinea 
hen, grouse, peafowl, pheasant, part- 
ridge and mallard would be raised 
for the food market on a scale com- 
parable to present poultry-raising, and 
that prophecy is beginning to ma- 
terialize. 

A former motor car dealer, Robert 
S. Martin of Kingston, New York, 
took up raising English (ring- 
necked) pheasants in 1939 and he 
has since built up a business to the 
point where he now has a yearly 
output of 2,000 pheasants. Virtually 
all the birds he raises go to the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Propagation of ring- 
necked pheasants, quail, 
and other fowl offers 
an interesting, money 
making hobby in an 
uncrowded field. 


Ganahgote Gun Club of Tuttletown, 
New York, and Ulco Gun Club in 
the same locality. He also fills an 
occasional order tor smaller gun clubs 
and the New York state conservation 
department. ' 

The breeding season starts about 
March 1 and requires between 14 
and 16 weeks. Virtually all the birds 
are about 14 weeks old when they 
are turned over to the clubs for 
hunting on closed reservations. 


NTIL A FEW years 

ago, it was thought 

impossible to raise quail 

in captivity. Today 

quail is near the top 

of the list of game so 

raised. At the outset 

of his hobby venture 

W. B. Coleman of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, who now raises over 7,000 
quail a year, set about to find out 
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why quail had not been successfully 
raised in captivity. 

Growers had been hatching quail 
eggs under ordinary bantam chicken 
hens. Coleman discovered the dis- 
ease that killed the young quail was 
carried by the hens. By hatching the 
quail eggs in electrically heated in- 
cubators, he eliminated all the dis- 
ease and proved that raising quail is 
both feasible and profitable. 

Due to the ease with which it is 
raised, its hardiness, and retention of 
wariness even when raised in captiv- 
ity, the ring-necked pheasant is about 
the most popular of the game birds. 
It is not a native of the United 
States, although it is now well-estab- 
lished here, since being brought from 
China many years ago. 

Walter L. Rice of Lynchburg, Vir- 
aon has been active in the field 
or some time, but his profits have 
been derived from another source. 

He found the raising of pheasants 
such a pleasant procedure and that 
the birds produced such good hunt- 
ing and sport with bird dogs that 
he decided to start a shooting pre- 
serve where sportsmen could hunt 
and shoot his Fids for a price. But 
he soon found it would not pay in 
his locality. 

Rice knew how to produce healthy 
birds and how to keep them in the 
vicinity of his home for a long time. 
They produced great pleasure but 
no profit. 

His dogs, however, became famous 
among local hunters, as they had 
more work on game than any amateur 
handled dogs in the state. And 
thereon hinged what financial suc- 
cess Rice has had with pheasants. 


“One day,” recalls Rice, “I sent 
an editor a description of the ty 
of gun dog I liked best. He bought 
it and asked for more material. In 
later articles I worked in the facts 
I'd learned about training and condi- 
tioning dogs in connection with my 
semi-domesticated birds. Eventually 
I received a big cash prize for a prize 
winning contribution on game ae 
ing. 
“In all I have made a few hun- 
dred dollars out of my hobby. But 
I am certain the time is coming when 
such a hobby possibly can be de- 
veloped into an excellent paying and 
most enjoyable business.” 


| | gees THE waR, Rice points out, 
wealthy Americans sometimes 
journeyed to Europe to shoot semi- 
domesticated pheasants in large num- 
bers while millions of our own acres 
went gameless from year to year. 
Certainly portions ef that vast ex- 
panse could have been profitably and 
productively designated as shooting 
grounds, he feels, with no harm to 
native wildlife or to those determined 
to hunt it, only, to the last survivor. 


“And what about all the pheasant 
shooting in South Dakota?” he asks. 
“There restocking with pheasants has 
produced unbelievable numbers with- 
out necessity for artificial propaga- 
tion. However, it is reasonable to 
expect their numbers will greatly de- 
crease, and besides, many people can- 
not spare time for such lengthy trips. 
But all could enjoy hunting wild- 
conditioned pheasants near their 
homes.” 

A survey of the game commissions 


Sheron McHugh 
and 


Jules Demonet 


. » « GROWING PROFITS 


(Above) Compactly arranged pens 
for young quail where you can watch 
your profits grow from day to day. 
(Below) Raising quail in captivity 
has become a commonplace occur- 
rence. Here is a mature pair near 
nest—full of eggs ready for hatching. 
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in 15 Atlantic and Middle-Western 
States regarding regulations on game 
farms and shooting preserves showed 
that several states were working on 
the idea of having managed areas 
set aside where hunters might release 
pheasants and then hunt them. 

Some outdoor writers feel that pay- 
ing $2 apiece for wild conditioned 
pheasants for release a few days or 
hours before hunting is too expen- 
sive but Rice doesn’t agree. 

“These pheasants,” he says, “will 
‘ average over 2 pounds in weight and 
make possible the thrills hunters 
want. We believe greater prices per 
pound are paid, on an average, for 
the privilege of bagging any wild 
produced game birds in America if 
all factors such as time, travel, and 
fruitless hunts are figured.” 

Rice believes the producer should 
realize $2 each for his pheasants if 
given an open season from Septem- 
ber to March on grounds set aside 
for the purpose of hunting. Com- 
bining gun dog training and board- 
ing with his efforts’ will yield addi- 
tional profits. a 

If you like healthy; outdoor work, 
animal production and hunting, 
make the growing of lean, hardy, 
and strong-winged, game birds your 
hobby, Rice advises. 


HERE ARE numer 
ous publications to 
(“s aid you in learning the 
details of game bird 
eg production. Farmers 
Bulletins 1612, 1613 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., are authorita- 
tive. Rice recommends American 
Game Preserve Shooting, (Outdoors- 
man Publishing Company, 14 N. 
Tower Court, Chicago 11, Illinois) 
as a source of information, if you 
overlook the fact it was written with 
wealthy people in mind. “There is 
no need,” he says, “for the expensive 
equipment it recommends. I have 
raised excellent, sporty pheasants in 
lettuce crate coops which were 
covered with roofing. And pay no 
attention to the advice that no less 
than a thousand pheasants be raised. 
For any sensible person can raise a 
fe+) pheasants in spare time to his 
own enlightenment and possible fu- 
ture profit.” 

If real game birds be desired be 
certain not to overfeed and fatten 
pheasants, he cautions; go easy on 
mashes and grains. Feed just what 


. . . FIRST DAY 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Baby quail that have just emerged from shells after having been hatched in elec- 


trically heated incubators. 


mash the birds will clean up in a 
few minutes in the morning. - Also 
be certain that they receive plenty 
of fruits, cabbages, and greens. Re- 
member the tendency is to produce 


tame and fat pets that are worthless 
afield and that causes unwarranted 
condemnation of all ringnecks by 
sportsmen. 

His feeding schedule for young 
pheasants calls for pny of clabber 


on which is sprinkled chicken start- 
ing mash and fine lettuce or lawn 
clippings. At first they are fed at 
least four times a day. They are also 
fed hard boiled egg once a day. At 
no time is food allowed to stay be- 
fore them more than a few minutes. 
With clabber no water is given. 


HEASANTS AND OTHER 

game birds may be 

kept within 6-foot poul- 

try wire fences by means 

of forked leather straps 

attached to one wing. These straps 
are known as brails. They should be 
changed from one wing to another 
every two or three months in order 
to make certain as to flying abilities. 
Make pheasants fly, or try to fly if 
brailed, frequently. They will do 
their best to escape if you wear un- 
familiar clothing and attempt to catch 
them. Strange clothes make one a 
stranger to these birds and they are 


not inclined to trust strangers. Such 
efforts and some work with the dogs 
on them makes for birds as wild as 
any native reared in the wilderness. 

Rice has raised ring-necks for six 
weeks in large pasteboard boxes kept 
on his back porch. In these boxes 
he placed a layer of lespedeza hay 
that was changed daily. Bantam 
foster mothers did the brooding. And 
out of one flock of 16 not a single 
bird died. 

After six weeks the bantam and 
brood were placed in a coop about 
100 yards from Rice’s house. A 
V-shaped pen of wide boards was 
placed in front of the coop until the 
young birds learned the way in and 
out of an opening too small for the 
bantam which was not allowed to 
roam. After a day or more the pen 
was removed and the young pheas- 
ants allowed to range surrounding 
acres. 

In a short time the birds were 
catching so many insects they re- 
quired very little feeding. But it 
was found that a light meal morning 
and evening kept them in the vicin- 
ity. It was also easy to trap them 
within a large pen at feeding time 
in order to protect them from prowl- 
ers of the darkness. 

As the birds matured they made 
good training and conditioning me- 
diums for Rice’s bird dogs. And 
when they began to roam farther 
away he hunted them as if they 
were naturally produced. 
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One day old. 


One week old. 


A START IN small scale 
pheasant production 
may be made with either 
a pen of breeders — four 
or five hens and a cock — 
or eggs which may be set 
under either a bantam or 
normal-sized hen. There is also a 
possibility that young birds may be 
purchased from some game farms. 

Brood stock to the number of six 
may be kept in a 10x12x6-foot pen, 
on ground not contaminated by do- 
mestic poultry. Such a pen should 
be portable and should be moved to 
fresh ground from time to time. No 
housing is required beyond a wind- 
break to north and west, and a few 
wide boards leaned against the side 
of the pen. Sometimes the birds will 
make use of shelter in rainy weather. 
More often they will stay in the 
open regardless of atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Concealment of some kind should 
be provided. Pine brush is excellent. 
The lower portion of the pen should 
be weasel and rat proof. Shelves and 
perches should be placed high in the 
pen to encourage flying thereto. 


Fewer man hours of work will be: 


required with pheasants than with 
poultry except during hatching and 
early growing operations. April, May 
and June will be the busiest months. 
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HE MORE EDUCA- 

TIONAL work one 

can do in stressing the 

pheasant’s immedi- 

ate sporting value and 

excellence as a table 

fowl the sooner should sales be satis- 

factory. Never recommend ring-necks 

for permanent restocking south of the 

Mason-Dixon line. Almost without 

exception such attempts have resulted 

in failure. And to let people buy and 

telease pheasants with the idea in 

mind that in a few years they will 

have plenty of game to hunt is, in 

the end, ruinous to business. But re- 

lease for near-future sport is another 
story. 

Advertising that birds would be 
released for a price before and dur- 
ing hunting seasons should ° bring 
many sales. Also, there are hunters 
who hate to return without game. 
They will often buy a brace of birds 
when luck is bad, which is quite 
often the case with many who go 
afield today. 

Sales for breeding stock, eggs for 
hatching, and meat birds to hotels 
and high-class-trade groceries will in- 
crease profits where permitted by law- 
. Everything considered, there are 
few absorbing pursuits giving pro- 
mise of better returns, recreationally 
and financially, than ring-necked 
pheasant husbandry. 








Game regulations vary in each 
state. Before you go into the 
raising of your own wild game 
be sure you check with the con- 
servation department of your 
state. 








. . . FEEDING TIME 


Quail at the age of 14 weeks are fed 
a variety of grains and mashes on 
raised wire mesh to prevent the food 
from becoming contaminated. 
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Baby’s cry results in an 
experiment with radio 
that leads to 


~ An Blectronic 
~ Nursemaid 


Kathleen Bayne 
Photograph by Ward Hunt 


{bye MAY BE many different 
motives which prompt people to 
take up one hobby or another but 
one of the strangest was the factor 
which caused Charles Wilser to take 
up his. 

Wilser’s baby was born during the 
Lindbergh baby kidnaping case and 
like many another father at the time, 
he was concerned for his child. For 
a number of years he had been inter- 
ested in radio and he finally devel- 
oped the idea for a small amplifier 
to be placed by the baby’s bedside. 

It consisted simply of a micro- 
hone, three tube amplifier and a 
oud speaker. The mike was placed 
by the bed, the speaker in the kitch- 
en. When the baby was left alone 
his slightest cough or cry could be 
heard plainly by his parents. He 
called the simple device a My-Cry- 
Phone and wondered whether other 
parents would be interested in the 
outfit. Inquiry developed work for 
Wilser and he found his spare hours 
filled with the non-profit task of 
building several of the sets. He be- 
lieved there was a market for the 
My-Cry-Phone and had started to 
develop it when the war cut short 
his efforts. During the period when 
he could not get radio parts he was 
not idle. He continually developed, 
simplified and improved his idea so 
that now he has an almost fool-proof 
device ready for the market. 

Now that parts are once more 
available Wilser is manufacturing his 
work shop dream. He now calls his 
set “Hear Say,” because, as he con- 


. - » REMOTE CONTROL 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


Every sound made by twin sisters Diana and Donna Zahner in their nursery can be 
heard by their busy mother downstairs, through the home amplifying system on 


the table behind them. 


tends, the amplifier is as beneficial 
to invalids a old persons as it is to 
babies, opening up a broader life for 
these shut-ins. 

Wilser sells his larger set for 
$37.50. It has a call system with four 
substations so that it can be used in 
four separate rooms. The original 
My-Cry-Phone sells for around $15 
and has only one outlet. 

“There’s nothing new or original 
in the idea,” Wilser says, “and I make 
no pretentions of being its inventor. 
But it’s something people want and 
the field is not crowded.” 


NYONE WHO TINKERS with elec- 
tricity, has a soldering iron, and 
knows the simplest rudiments of 
radio, can build and sell this set, by 
obtaining any simple amplifier dia- 
gram. He will, of course, need a mag- 
netic microphone and a permanent 
magnet speaker. The microphone 
and amplifier are then placed in the 
baby’s or the invalid’s room and a 
wire strung from the output of the 
amplifier to the kitchen, laundry, or 
to any other room in the house where 
it is needed. 

A more elaborate set up could be 
obtained by hooking another perma- 
nent magnet speaker in parallel to 
the first, so that calls could be heard 
in two separate rooms. 


A still further development would 
involve a two-way circuit, using a 
microphone and speaker at each 


terminal and a central amplifier to 
handle both outfits. 

Wilser warns the potential user of 
only one thing. “Be very careful,” he 
says, “of leaving it turned on, espe- 
cially during a party.” 

‘One night we made that unfortu- 
nate mistake. Several of us were in 
the living room while two of the 
women guests were in the baby’s 
room. Suddenly out of the living 
room speaker came these words, 
“Oh Molly’s all right, I guess. I just 
love her, you understand, but that 
child of hers—what an ugly little 
beast he is!’ Molly was sitting beside 
me in the living room and neither 
she nor the woman who spoke have 
ever been back to our house since.” 
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Holiday for Hobbying 


“ALL WORK AND no play makes 


Johnnie a dull boy.” Practically 
everyone is familiar with this popu- 
lar proverb, which not only applies 
to Johnnie, but to every man an 
woman who spends part of the day 
working. Congressmen are no ex- 
ception. This month will see our 
national legislators heading home to 
their own states for vacations. In 
order to forget the trying’ national 
and international problems with 
which they have been tussling for 
the last year, many senators and 
representatives will turn to their 
favorite hobbies as a means of re- 
lieving tensions — hobbies which are 
as individual as the congressmen who 
practice them. For example, the legis- 
lator who hails from Fort Worth, 
Texas is a— 


Cape-and-Wand Boy 


CONGRESSMAN FOR 28 years, 

Fritz Garland Lanham has oc- 
cupied his leisure hours with a hobby 
of even longer standing. He has 
been a practitioner of magic for more 
than half a century. When Fritz 
was a small boy of 10 his father, 
Samuel Lanham, who was also a 
congressman, took him to see The 
Great Herrmann at the old National 
Theater here in Washington. Fritz, 
still in knee-britches, became so fas- 
cinated with the magic he saw that 
he wheedled his father into buying 
him some books of tricks. He has 
been a dabbler in deception ever 
since. 

When asked, “What’s new in 
magic,” Representative Lanham 
grinned broadly as he pulled out the 
slide ledge of his desk. Stacking four 
nickels on the inch-thick panel, he 
put a metal cap over them. Then 
he reached under the slide panel 
with an empty hand and came back 
with four dimes. Next he lifted the 
cap which he had put over the ori- 
ginal four nickels. The nickels were 
gone! His grin deepening with de- 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 








How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


light, he asked, “Isn’t that a corking 
trick?” 

As president of the Washington 
Society of Magicians, Representative 
Lanham played host to the eighteenth 
national conference of the Society of 
American Magicians, recently held 
in the nation’s capital. Among other 
events, the conference exhibited the 
latest in magical mystifiers, includ- 
ing a unique 5-cent piece. When the 
coin was exposed to the view of a 
pretty girl or a corny joke, the cheek 
of Thomas Jefferson (pictured on 
the nickel) blushed. Rumor has it 
that the conference also displayed 
white rabbits trained to pull ma- 
gicians out of silk hats. But this fact 
can’t be confirmed. 


Doll Adoption 


Mx CITIES AND towns in America, 
as well as in other nations 
throughout the world, are today bene- 
fiting from a doll adoption project 
started about 10 years ago by far- 
seeing Miss Etta Mai Russel, juvenile 
court worker for the Council of 
Church Women in Washington. It 
all began when Miss Russel _pur- 
chased a rickety old barn-like house 
in the over-crowded and dilapidated 
southeast section of Washington. Her 
purpose was to find out how the 
people “on the wrong side of the 
he lived in order to be better 
able to help them. 

After a summer of making the 
rounds from house to house and talk- 
ing with her neighbors, Miss Russel 
had a more clear understanding of 
the slum area and juvenile delin- 
quency problem. Although Washing- 
ton spent millions of dollars for com- 
munity facilities and recreational ac- 
tivities, these advantages were only 
used by about 8 percent of the peo- 
ple who really needed them (this is 
usually the case in most cities). How, 
then, could mothers be acquainted 
with and persuaded to use neighbor- 
hood facilities? Miss Russel hit upon 
an idea —a doll adoption center. 
During the first summer of her 
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work, Miss Russel started out with 
50 brightly dressed dolls—just 
enough for the girls in one small 
alley. Carrying a handful of her 
rainbow-clad creations with her as 
she walked down the street one 
sweltering day, Miss Russel was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of ragged 
moppets. Hours later, when she was 
finally able to tear herself away from 
the group of gleeful little girls, each 
child was clutching a doll. And in 
their eager hearts they hugged the 
happy thought that those of them 
who proved to be good “mothers” to 
their dolls would be permitted to 
adopt them permanently. 

Of course, all the little girls were 
taught how to be good “mothers” — 
how to keep their dolls clean, brush 
their hair and teeth, feed them nour- 
ishing meals, take them out to play, 
tell them stories, and, above all, love 
them. This game of mothering their 


dolls ‘became so real to the young- 
sters that they inevitably told their 
own mothers about it. e result? 


You guessed it. Gradually these over- 
worked mothers began to practice the 
art of true parenthood on their own 
children. Little wonder that Judge 
Fay Bentley of the District of Colum- 
bia juvenile court, and Miss Kathe- 
rine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, give this doll adoption project 
their O. K. as an antidote for juvenile 
delinquency. 

To date, members of the Council 
of Church Women have dressed and 
donated 11,000 dolls. And it looks 
as if their job is about to increase, 
what with China and the Latin 
American countries pleading, “Tell 
us how it’s done.” What started out 
as a one-woman project to combat 
juvenile delinquency is turning into 
an international program of vast 
moral benefit. And all through the 
use of dolls — one of America’s main 
hobbies. 


Window Sill Farming 


EK= SUMMER THE Horticultural 
Club of Takoma Park (a suburb 
of Washington) holds an herb swap 
sale: Men and women from all over 
the District of Columbia gather in 


‘one of the club member's gardens 


for the purpose of exchanging sage, 
basil, thyme, marjoram, and other 
aromatic herbs. Several of the women 
herbists aren’t baffled by the fact 
that they don’t have a back yard in 
which to grow a garden. You see, 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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AX MY LIFE I have loved flowers 
for their beauty alone, but I 
must admit that when those same 
flowers began bringing me sizeable 
checks they looked even more beauti- 
ful then bolas By “they” I mean 
the flowers, not the checks, although 
after you have collected a few of the 
latter your realize there is something 
undeniably attractive about those lit- 
tle pink, blue, green and white pieces 
of paper with the charming numerals 
on them. 

When I was a youngster in high 
school, snubbing my text books, | 
never dreamed that some day botany 
would be the basis of a hobby that 
has earned me hundreds of dollars in 
the last few years. Many of m 
articles about flowers, illustrated wit 
my own photographs, have brought 
me checks for as much as $100, and I 
have also built up a_ substantial 
seed business, with wild flowers furn- 
ishing the source of my merchandise. 

As the wife of an Alaskan guide, 
a few years ago I found myself living 
in the land of many rare Alpine 
flowers. The mountain climbing trips 
upon which I accompanied my hus- 
band, yielded me so many specimens 
that I not only pressed them, but 
took home rooted plants to establish 
a rock garden that became the mecca 
for all visiting scientists. So far, my 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Wherever you live you can emulate this 
resident of Alaska whose hobby is 


garden was only a pleasure, not a 
source of profit. 

Hobbyists of any sort are always 
attracted to each other so I acquired 
a botanist friend who was also an 
artist. She collected Alpine blossoms 
in order to paint them. She estab- 
lished a rock garden too so as to have 
her models at close hand. The visiting 
tourists begged her for seeds and 
plants so often that as a side line, she 
started a small seed business. Pack- 
aged seeds of wild flowers are scarce 
articles to find and the plant enthus- 
iasts were overjoyed to obtain them. 
So botany paid off in her case, 
through the sale of her flower paint- 
ings and of the seeds and plants. 


I SOON ACQUIRED another botanist 
BZ friend who was collecting and 
photographing specimens to write a 
book: upon Alaskan wild flowers. 
There never had been one published 
and she recognized the opportunity 
and grabbed it. 

I settled for a combination of the 
two. I combined my other hobby of 
photography with botany, to turn 
both to profit. I made many fine 
close-ups of Alpine flowers. I wrote 
short articles to accompany them and 
sold them to garden and botanical 
magazines. I have received from $50 
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to $100 for articles from the garden 
periodicals. From some of the botani- 
cal magazines your contributions 
bring little or no remuneration but it 
all adds up on the right ae of the 
ledger for you, because it helps estab- 
lish your name in the botanical world. 

unters and fishermen who came 
to our lodge, wanted seeds from my 
rock garden, just as visitors had at 
my friend’s, so gradually I built up 
a small seed business, myself. I made 
extra prints of my flower pictures 
and they sold readily to amateur bot- 
anists who came to my garden. The 
seeds and pictures yielded a smaller 
but steadier income than the writing. 


| ORDER TO classify my specimens 
correctly, I had to do untold re- 
search work in my books. My two 
botanist friends were invaluable 
when. it came to comparing notes. 
When in doubt, we referred our 
specimens to an authority at Juneau, 
the territorial capitol. A visiting 
botanist from Sweden, Dr. Eric Hul- 
ten of the eget of Lund, was 
a notable with whom my _book- 
writing friend also conferred. Our 
farthest north college at Fairbanks, 
issued a very good list of range plants, 
ferns, shrubs and Alpines. They too 
could be called upon for informa- 
tion. Another botanist at Nome, who 





Niska Elwell 


had written in some of the govern- 
ment bulletins, was a source of in- 
formation for us, too. If you are 
going in for botany in the United 

tates, your best source of informa- 
tion on your specimens will be your 
state colleges. Or the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., will be 
willing to help you with bulletins or 
classification. 


If you are going to make botan 
pay, you will have to be sure of all 
your classifications, or you cannot 
sell seeds or plants or even write 
about them or label your photo 
graphs. You will want the Latin 
names, too. If you have dabbled at 
all in the science of botany, you will 
know that the Latin names are the 
same in every country in the world, 
thus preventing confusion. A shoot- 
ing star in one country might be a 
wild cyclomen in another. But call 
it dodecatheon, and that is what it is 
in every botanist’s country and book. 
A plant has to have a Latin scientific 
name which will be the same in 
Switzerland, the Canadian Rockies, 
Alaska or China. The same plant 
may have many common and pet 
names in different localities but by 
its scientific name it will be recog- 
nized by a seasoned botanist or gard- 
ener anywhere, any time. Do I hear 
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you say that you do not expect to 
sell seeds to foreigners? How do you 
know who will send for some of 
them? Even within America flowers 
are known by many different com- 
mon names in different localities. It’s 
a big country. 


N” ALL FLOWER lovers are lucky 
enough to live, as I do, in a 
place, made to order, for making 
botany pay, but there are many places 
in the United States equally well 
suited to a botanical hobby. Wild 
flowers have been so vandalized in 
the States that it is against the law 
to pick or uproot them in some states. 
But there is no law to my knowledge 
against gathering seed from them in 
the autumn. It is a fascinating job 
to try to germinate them. It is best 
to freeze the seed. That is nature’s 
way. If aa pick them and keep them 
in the house over winter they will 
not get frozen unless you put them 
outside, or into your ice box in the 
ice cube compartment. The freezing 
ruptures their hard shell and hastens 
sprouting. 

If you want success, you should 
also take home with you some woods 
dirt collected on your autumn seed 
gathering trip, to plant them in. The 
soil you gather up near your home 
may be totally different in composi- 
tion from that needed by wild flow- 
ers. And after planting them, keep 
them moist. Never let the soil cover- 
ing the\seeds dry out, even once, or 
they may fail to germinate. 

It is challenging to pit your wits 
against these temperamental embry- 
onic flowers and coax them into 
being. If you have patience enough 
to establish a wild flower garden and 
dig out the classifications of your 
specimens so as to be able to furnish 
this information to prospective buy- 
ers, you will find you have the basis 
of a seed and plant business. And 
every year you will have the pleasure 


of autumn seed gathering trips out 
in the woods and hills. 


[ you START a seed business you 


_ will need small envelopes, such 
as can be bought at stationery stores, 
upon which to type the names of 
your flowers and instructions for 
growing them. If you do not. type, a 
printing shop will fill your needs, 
perhaps even supply the envelopes. 
Only a comparatively few seeds need 


be put in each one, as these are rare 
articles and not to be dispersed with a 
lavish hand like the common garden 
varieties. 


Some states do not have restric- 
tions upon moving wild flowers from 
their native haunts. In some states 
it is only in national parks that flow- 
ers cannot be disturbed. Many flower 
lovers living in the western mountain- 
ous states have unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to get a start at a seed business. 


_ Check this point with the attorney 


general of your own state. Even some 
of the larger commercial seed cata- 
logues carry a list of rock garden seeds 
which include Alpine and wild flow- 
ers that will help you get your local 
business under way. In a state where 
you cannot dig up wild flowers, a 
place of your own where customers 
could buy wild flower plants and 
seeds should be more profitable than 
one in a state where they are free 
as the air. 


N® AS TO the tools you'll need. 
If you neglected your early edu- 
cation as I did, you will need first, 
books, books, and more books. One 
good botany text book to classify your 


_wildings is essential, but do not ac- 


quire too many technical volumes. 
Buy some of the popular books on 
rock gardening, and Alpines if you 
live in mountainous country. Some 
of the ones on my shelf are: Rock 
Gardening, by Louise Beebe Wilder; 
American Alpines in the Garden, b 
McCully; Western American Al- 
pines, by Gabrielson; Alaska Wild 
Flowers, by Sharples, and Garden 
and Alpine Plants, by Correvon, a 
noted Swiss botanist. In your spare 
time, read and digest the contents of 
books such as those. 


My other tools for a field trip are 
a packsack, a trowel and paper and 
string to wrap up the plants. Moss 
can be used if you can find any. I 

tap the roots of the plant in damp 
paper tightly so the dirt will not get 
on the leaves. Let the whole paper 
come up around the blossoms and 
tie string tightly around it. You may 
think this will crush the plant but 
you will’find it a far better way than 
putting it loosely in the packsack 
and letting soil from other plants 
grind it into a wilted pulp. I have 
packed a backload of 50 pounds of 
plants, wrapped tightly that way, 
around with us on a two or three 
days’ trip before I got them home, and 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


they were always unwilted and ready 
to start growing after I transplanted 
them. I don’t recommend that you 
try packing fifty pounds. I let my 
enthusiasm run away with me on that 
trip. 


[ YOU ARE going to press your spec- 
imens you will want to take a 
book so you can put them between 
the leaves, or take the professional 
cardboards which botanists use for 
pressing. I find a roll of scotch tape 
is handy to anchor the flowers in 
place. 

Then you'll want your camera 
along. If you go in for color film, 
your slides and prints will bring 
breath-taking ohs and ahs from your 
friends when you display them. If 
you figure on cashing in on your bot- 
any and do not want to use your 
photographs as illustrations for ar- 
ticles, there are many markets for 


' photographs alone. The book, Photo 
Markets, by John P. Lyons, will be ., 


useful if you want to sell your pic- 
tures. Your book dealer may steer 
you to others. Your black and white 


raya will have to be on glossy paper ” 


or publication. And then you'll need 

your note book and pencil on field 
trips. Those notes may come in 
handy, years later, for reference. 


If you go in for seeds, envelopes 
are necessary on field trips and be 
sure to mark them immediately. 
Never sell any seeds without testing 
them ‘under favorable conditions to 
be sure that they will germinate. 
That avoids dissatisfied customers. 
Many who buy will let the planted 
seeds dry out and not care for them 
properly. They will return and tell 
you that your seeds are no good. If 
you have tested them yourself, you 
can with confidence deny their alle- 
gation and try to explain to them 
what might have been the trouble 
with their handling. These rare seeds 
make unusual Christmas and birth- 
day gifts. If your business grows large 
enough you may want to print a 
small catalogue. 

The wild flowers that grow in the 
fields, the woods, the valleys and 
hills near your own home can easily 
become the basis of a. variety-filled 
hobby for you. It is not a hobby that 
requires a large cash outlay for its 
establishment, but if you are seeking 
financial profit from it, ride it hard 
and it will 
than your original investment. 


pay off in sums far greater 
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The opportunity it presents to use 
up old fabrics makes 


Hooking Rugs, An Economical Hobby 


Emma L. Maples 








Y MOTHER MADE many beautiful 
hooked rugs, and I inherited my 
hobby from her.WHooking is fascinat- 
ing work, and once begun is hard 
to put aside. 

Hooking material can be yarn, old 
woolen goods, even silk stockings and 
underwear. However, do not mix the 
different kinds of material. Silk 
stockings (cut round and round to 
obtain a continuous length) and un- 
derwear make attractive rugs, suitable 
for a bedroom, though they are not 
‘as durable as the woolen ones. 

Some lovely yarn rugs were made 
by my mother when she was over 80 
years old. Most of the material she 
used was from discarded sweaters. 
The yarn was raveled out, wound in 
hanks, and washed to remove. soil 
and kinks. If the yarn is not heavy 
enough, double it. 

If cloth is used, cut in narrow 
strips, %4 inch wide for heavy ma- 
terial, and % inch wide for thin ma- 
terial. Bias cut strips pull in a little 
easier than straight ones do. 

For a foundation use ordinary bur- 
lap; old grain bags that are clean and 
free from holes work very well. 

An old picture frame (fig. 1) will 
serve for a frame very nicely. Tack 
a section of the burlap on the frame 
with carpet tacks, and when this sec- 
tion is completed, move the burlap 
and continue. 
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Ei HOOK, HOLD a strand of cloth or 
yarn in the left hand, under the 
burlap. Push a large crochet hook, 
held in the right hand, down through 
the mesh of the burlap (fig. 2). 
Catching on the cloth or yarn, draw 
about an inch of it up, making a 
loop about % inch high. Skip a 
couple of burlap threads and repeat, 
filling in as Closely as possible and 
keeping the loops even. When the 
end of the strip is reached, pull it 
up on the top and clip off even with 
the loops Cfig. 3). 

Leave a margin of burlap on each 
edge, so that when the rug is com- 
(Continued on page 42) Fa 
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In California a collector known 
only as “Happy” attracts hundreds 


of tourists to his 


rare, 


settee 
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OTORISTS WHO leave the flat floor 

of California’s Imperial Valley 
to climb the twisting ribbon of con- 
crete highway to the cooler climes 
around Jacumba, frequently pause 
four miles east of this Spanish-named 
town--fascinated by the startling a 
pearance of a stone museum built 


out of odds and ends picked up in 


the neighboring rock-strewn hills or 
the desert. 

Near the roof of the edifice which 
one day will house a huge assort- 
ment of relics of the Southwest, is 
printed “The Old Man of the Moun- 
tains:” Inside, surrounded by old 
canteens, saddles, parts of wagons, 
miner's gold pans and dozens of 
heterogeneous curios is the “Old 
Man” himself. 

His name is “Happy’—just plain 
“Happy;” and if inquisitive persons 
probe ios his official name they are 
apt to hear the caustic reply, “It’s 
none of your business.” Only a hand- 
ful of old timers can vouch that this 
legendary character's last name is 
Sharp, even though he is known to 
we y in the territory. 

appy started collecting for “pure 
fun,” ending up as a business man. 
Most commercial of his weird mis- 
cellany—the result of thirty years of 


scouring deserts and mountains—are 
his blue bottles. 

“Raising” these, as he puts it, re- 
quires infinite patience because some- 
times it takes over twenty years to 
color a white bottle a shade of violet- 
blue. The blazing furnace of desert 
sun accomplishes this while Happy 
keeps turning his bottles around so 
that they get an “even tan.” He com- 
pares the process with that of sun 
bathers on a beach who keep shifting 
positions. 

But not every bottle comes out 
violet-blue, states Happy. Some turn 
amber instead. He chile the phe- 
nomenon by asserting that something 
used in manufacturing the glass 
causes the difference when the bot- 
tles are exposed to the sun’s rays. 


UTSIDE THE TINY museum is an 

unearthly appearing collection, 
including a three-foot plaster skull 
once displayed at the San Diego Fair. 
The skull appealed to Happy who 
located it at a second-hand shop after 
the Fair closed. Arrayed around it 
are totem poles, thousands of rock 
specimens, Indian relics and old min- 


ing equipment. 


Almost at the back door of the. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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abode of the old man with the long, 
unruly white hair cascading from a 
leonine head, are dozens of ancient 
Indian trails wending through rock 
crevasses, deep gorges. It is here that 
“Happy has unearthed the stellar at- 
tractions in his collections—the ollas. 
Ollas are ancient Indian clay pots 
ranging ‘in size from a few inches to 
nearly three feet. 

Migratory Indians used these ollas 
to pack water and food. Cached along 
the trails, they were often left behind 
during long treks or sudden shifting 
of tribes. Happy’s peregrinations 
have led him to many of them that 
are in perfect condition. Others are 
shattered into fragments—but this 
fails to discourage the grizzled old 
man with the ageless face. He pains- 
— pieces them together. Happy 
has plenty of patience and time. 

Besides his blue bottles, he enjoys 
a brisk tourist trade with his unusual 
multi-colored rocks, pronounced by 
experts “one of the Pest collections 
in the country.” He has a cutting 
and a polishing machine. 


B ACK OF THE museum he has 
erected a small stone house. In- 
side this structure are his really prized 
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ssions which include pictures of 
ye itions to distant foreign 
land, the deserts and the mountains. 

With the exception of rare Indian 

ods unearthed on expeditions to 
Riexion; everything is for sale. These 
ods are particular pets of the Old 

an, tinctured with such’ tender 
memories that he would just as soon 
part with one of his sturdy legs as 
with them. 

For a_ relic-hunting expedition 
Happy wears the same clothes he 
does when welcoming visitors into 
his: unique museum. He clomps 
around in indescribably old garments, 
his snowy locks topped off by a bat- 
tered army campaign hat, the broad 
brim of which protects his eyes from 
the glare of the desert sun. 

But the brim can’t protect his nose 
which was described by a newspaper 
reporter as the “only nose in the coun- 
. C. Field’s,” and 
which looks like a topographical map. 

A map, however, is something con- 
stantly spurned by Happy. He pos- 
sesses an uncanny faculty for direc- 
tion. He’s as much at home in the 
center of the desert as an actor is on 
Broadway. The only time he was 
ever lost was in the center of a great 
city. 

While admitting he is “only an 
amateur geologist,’ his friends be- 
lieve he could give points to many 
college professors teaching the sub- 
ject. 


|g wrecamea THE 121TH is a date to 
be remembered around Jacumba 
and environs. That’s Happy’s birth- 


AS AN ANTIDOTE to the cares of 
state, monarchs and dictators of 
all ages have been enthusiastic hobby 
riders. In the broad tapestry of his- 
tory, there’s many a bright thread 
which reveals the man above the 
monarch. 


Their off-duty hours cover a wide 
range, from stamp collecting to 
carousing with cut-throats. The most 
bizarre hobbyist of them all, perhaps, 
was Charles V, emperor of Germany 
and king of Spain in the sixteenth 
century. A monarch of great power 
and ruthlessness, he subdued France, 
Flanders, and Italy. He dreamed of 
becoming master of Europe but 
failed. His brother Ferdinand suc- 





. . » MOUNTAIN MISCELLANY 








Happy, “The Old Man of the Mountains," stands before the roadside museum which 
houses the fruits of 30 years of collecting. 


day, and in preparation for a party 
he hunts the most hazardous thing in 
the hills—rattlesnakes. Armed with 
only a forked stick with a rope tied 
in a noose on the end, the Old Man 
slips it warily over the heads of the 
rattlers, brings them back alive and 
lodges them in a glass cage. 

On his birthday from 300 to 400 
cronies come swarming out of the 
hills for a festive feast of rattlesnake 


Royal Hobbyist 


ceeded him, and he retired to a 
monastery. 

His life had been so filled with 
action that he found it difficult to 
adjust himself to the contemplative 
life of a monk. He grew increasingly 
restless and dissatisfied until one day 
he discovered that the clock in his 
cell was “on the blink.” He tinkered 
with the clock until it kept perfect 
time. 

Pleased with his accomplishment, 
he searched the monastery until he 
found another clock needing repair. 
This one he put in order, too, and 
then discovered a fractional differ- 
ence between it and the first one he’d 
worked: upon. For days he worked 


meat. The snakes are killed, skinned, 
cleaned; then cut into “pieces to fit 
the mouth” and fried in deep fat. ~ 

Happy has a fairly heavy mail. 
Many write just out of sheer curios- 
ity; others for prices of articles in his 
collection. They just drop a card to 
“Happy, Jacumba, California.” 

No other address is needed to 
reach the man who started out to 
pick things up “just for fun.” 


to make the two clocks register iden- 
tical seconds at the same moment. 

After that, the man who had upset 
the fortunes of nations was spoiled 
for other work. Soon he was repair- 
ing and oiling all the clocks in the 
neighborhood. From morning until 
night he was at his workbench, and 
in his last days with a hundred or 
more clocks in his shop he labored to 
synchronize the entire collection to. 
the split second. 

It was not uncommon for him to 
rise at ‘ag ag visit his clock 
room, checking the time 
istered wae the sath wilh ofa 
master craftsman u a 
great undertaking. —— 

Peter Terrance. 
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Mud Pies Made Me Money 

OOKING HAS been my hobby ever since I made mud 
pies — and ate them. I’ve eaten everything I have 
repared since then, good or bad. Otherwise how could 
f tell whether or not I was improving? I continually 
sent away for recipes and I tucked each one away in 
my=homemade file. After years of this, I was forced 
one day by the family to do a bit of housecleaning. 
Among the things they wished me to throw away was 
my dilapidated file of recipes, but this 1 refused to do. 
“Well then,” suggested my sister, “make the reci- 
pes work for you instead of your working for them.” 
I conceived the idea of a 
food column for any news- 
paper that would accept 
it. The local newspaper 
snapped up my offer be 
fore 1 was half through 
with my sales talk. That 
was a year ago, and my 
food column has been 
running in the newspaper 

ever since. 








Anne Weingartner 


Money from Bummer Lambs 





AS A CHILD I earned my 
spending money from 
“bummer lambs.” Coming 
home from school I passed 
a large sheep ranch with 
the lambing sheds along 
the road. In the spring 
when hundreds of lambs 
frolicked about the yards 
I always stopped to watch. 
I soon learned that quite 
a few lambs were orphaned or deserted at. birth. They 
were called “bummers” and considered not worth the 
trouble of raising them by hand. Consequently the 
were destroyed. When I expressed my opinion of suc 
cruelty, the herder laughingly offered them to me. I 
toted two home that night mf after that he saved them 
for me. I fed them milk from a bottle and since I lived 
on a dairy the milk was no problem. I had 15 or 20 
fat lambs for the market every fall. | 
: Glenn Adams 
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Learns Piano Tuning By Mail 


I MY HOME town, about 
20 years ago piano 
tuners were scarce, a 
traveling tuner coming by 
every five or ten years. 
Now the tune of my 
piano was an important 
thing to me, because 
though I worked in a saw 
mill all day, I played the 
piano and managed an 
orchestra in the evening. One day a very unsatisfactory 
tuner left my piano in bad tone. I tore my hair and 
swore that I would learn to tune my own piano, though 
when I sent off to a correspondence school for lessons 
in piano tuning, folks thought I was crazy. Finally m 

course came, together with a set of implements, includ- 
ing a hammer, tuning fork, and wedges. I nearly wore 





‘ my piano out tuning and retuning it in those next few 


months, but I did learn, much to the surprise of my 
friends, who were soon paying me to tune their pianos. 
Now I have a piano tuning shop in Beaumont, Texas, 
and a half interest in the best orchestra in town. 


Ben B. Mullin 


Turtle Pins 


Mewes TURTLE pins is the way Mrs. Anna Metz of 
Mosinee, Wisconsin, earns money at home. A 
turtle pin is made out of 
one half of an English 
walnut shell, two beads, 
part of an old felt hat, 
nail polish, glue, a small 
safety pin and a piece of 
cardboard. Mrs. Metz 
cuts the form of the turtle 
Chead, body, feet, and 
tail) from a piece of a felt 
hat, and sews the safety 
pin to the back of the felt. The felt is glued to the 
cardboard and the cardboard to the walnut shell. Paint- 
ing the shell with nail polish and sewing two beads on 
the head for eyes. complete the turtle. Mrs. Metz says 
that by working up parts for 14 pins at one time, she 
can complete thet in about one hour. She sells her 
pins to a dealer, whose retail price is 15 cents. 

Bess Rogers 
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Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 
Missouri. 


Money In Bottles 


Penge empty bot- 
tles and flasks is the 


hobby of Charles B. 
Wheeler, Kansas City, 
Missouri. “Not a_ very 
profitable one,” you say. 
However, as with stamp 
and coin collecting, there’s 
the dealer angle. Wheeler 
explains he gets a big 
thrill out of rummaging : 
around in second hand stores, furniture auction estab- 
lishments, even old junk yards, picking up rare old 
bottles. One of the :nore expensive of these bottles cost 
him $6.00. He sold it recently to a collector back East 


for $75. 
Tom Adair 





Goats and Hens Pay Grocery Bill ° 


66TJO MILK ExcerT for 

N babies,” said the 
grocery man in Hobbs, 
New Mexico, the boom 
town where we moved in 
1944, so we bought a milk 
goat. I asked various 
people how to feed goats. 
“Oats,” said a_ neighbor. 
“Wheat, by all means,” 5, 3 
said another. “Green al- 
falfa hay,” advised a third. I bought a bunch of et 
item suggested and fed her. She produced fairly well 
but not heavily. Then I read about minerals in a stock 
magazine. A high school boy told me that the soil 
in my part of the country was known to be deficient 
in lime. His agricultute teacher taught the class that 
livestock raised on lime deficient soil should have their 
diets supplemented by lime in the form of limestone or 
bone meal, etc. I found a catalog listing stock minerals 
and added these to the goat’s diet. 

By this time I was having so much fun adding things 
to the diet of Mary Bell (the name I gave our nanny ), 
that I couldn’t stop now. All the neighbors watched 
to see what I would feed her next. One suggested that 
a lonely goat wouldn’t thrive so contentedly as two. 
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“Well, why not?” said I. The pen in the rear was 
uite sizable; I bought another goat. The feed bill for 
the goats brought me to a halt. Also the milk was stack- 
ing up and I was pouring some down the kitchen sink 
to make room for more. “After all,” said I, “we are not 
running a dairy.” The words gave me an idea and I 
gave a quart of fresh milk to a woman down the street 
whose baby was delicate. She became a daily customer. 
But there was still too much milk. It must have been 
the black strap molasses I added to a jumble of mixed 
feeds which the r recommended. After due thought, 
I bought a small flock of young hens and turned them 
loose in the pen with the goats. They all lived together - 
sociably and economically. The hens sang and scratched 
in the straw which we threw to the goats for roughage, 
picking up scattered grains and bugs. The surplus milk 
went into big pans set out for the hens and made the 
biddies very happy. From the feed sacks, I dished out to 
the goats and hens alike, except that I added oyster 


shells for the hens. Bit by bit the flock began increasing 


their egg production—and were eggs high! The eggs be- 
gan paying our grocery bill, and eventually the feed 
bill for the goats and the hens as well. 

Mrs. Lee Hargrove 


Hobby Leads To Invention 


op INVENTION of a pelt stretcher by J. J. Fitzgerald, 
a painter and interior decorator of Denver, Colorado, 
came as a result of his rabbit raising hobby, which he 
began in 1941. Fitzgerald , while skinning these rabbits, 
began to experiment with various types of pelt stretchers. 
Eventually he developed and patented an adjustable 
n stretcher, the only one of 
its kind, he believes, in 
1% existence. War shortages 
have delayed the manu- 
facture of this handy gad- 
get, but with the lifting of 
restrictions on materials, 
you may e t to see it 
on the market any day 
now. 







Steve Paxton 
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Out of the attic went a Pennsylvania 
family’s forgotten books and into the 
hands of hundreds of paying readers. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


The Circulating 
Father’s Hobbies 


T WAS HOUSECLEANING time in 
1939 at our home in Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania, and my mother, Mrs. 
Eva Anderson, was starting to do her 
annual “toss out” job in the attic. 

“I wish we could give these books 
to the library,” she said as she eyed 
shelf after shelf of dusty books that 
lined the walls. 

“Why give them to a library?” 
asked my teen age sister, Shirley. 
“We've got enough books here to 
start a library of our own.” 

We all exchanged glances of mu- 
tual agreement, then one of us broke 
the silence by exclaiming, “Why 
not!” and so our mail order and local 
library was born. 

In the last six years it has grown 
from a nucleus of about 700 volumes 
to well over srk gsr Hout 
ary, 1946, the period so far in 
a library’s com, all but about 75 
of those hicks were in the hands of 
persons who pay a daily rate to bor- 
row books from us. 

As a first step in the setting up of 
our library I went to work and made 
a list of all the books in the house 
along with their authors and a little 
caption describing the contents of 
each. We printed this information 
on handbills and mailed them to our 
friends and neighbors along with our 
rates, which are 3 cents a day, not 
counting Sundays and the time the 
books are in transit. 

Since we live in a farm district 
where there is no free public library 
our venture was greeted with en- 


thusiasm. Most of our original books 
were of an informative type which 
would appeal particularly to farmers. 
We thanked our father ie this. For 
many years he had what my mother 
always called “his spells” but which 
actually were hobbies. He tried 
poultry raising for many years, buy- 
ing every book he could find on that 
subject. Then he switched to bee 
keeping. 

Again he bought books and the 
volumes on poultry were laid away 
in the attic. After three or four years 
of bee keeping and 30 or more books 
on the subject, he turned to raising 
rabbits which meant buying books 
on rabbits. Next came turkeys, fol- 
lowed by ducks, pigeons and even 
goats. After each venture another 
shelf was added to the wall library 
in the attic. 

My five sisters and myself were 
also able to swell the number of vol- 
umes since each one of us belongs 
to a different book club and in addi- 
tion at one time or another we had 
bought books on such subjects as 
nursing, writing and public speaking, 
hopinge that we might be able to 
embark on careers in those fields. 


AS OUR LIBRARY became increas- 
ingly popular and lucrative we 
began buying books specifically for 
use by our patrons. At first these 
patrons were mostly our friends and 
nearby neighbors but we did consid- 
erable advertising and gradually per- 
sons from fairly long distances away 


began ordering books by mail. At the 
present time about 70 per cent of our 
patrons deal with us by mail. We 
mail out a book in a large Manila 
envelope and the patron usually uses 
the same envelope in which to return 
the book. We te a waiting list of 
requests for a s scitic book and when 
it becomes available we send a penny 
ees to the person who has asked 
or it to see if he still wants the book. 


W: HAVE DISCOVERED that in the 
winter months more books are 
borrowed by men than by women; 
but in the summer women do most 
of the reading. Women want prin- 
cipally fiction, especially the novels 
from which motion pictures have 
been made, and the current best 
selling novels. Most men, however, 
want books which will teach them to 
do things. They borrow everything 
from “How to Raise Guinea Hens” 
to “How to Be a Taxidermist,” both 
of which volumes, by the way, rep- 
resent certain periods in my father’s 
hobby life. 

Books for young children do not 
move very fast. i suppose that is 
because people prefer to give books 
to their children which they can keep 
for their own if they like i ba The 
12 to 15 age group, however, con- 
tains many good customers. Amon 
these readers “The Bobbsey Twins” 
and “The Billy Goat” series are the 
most popular. 

But children’s tastes cannot always 
be. predicted. A 9-year-old boy who 
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Built 


lives on a farm in Wisconsin bom- 
bards us with requests for such books 
as “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” and “Principles of 
Political Economy.” His letters often 
contain little notes of appreciation, 
and although written in a childish 
hand they send Shirley to the dic- 
tionary. “Creepers,” she asserts, “I 
can’t tell if he is praising or com- 
plaining.” 

A woman who is confined to a 
nursing home in Kentucky has a 
standing order for us to send her all 
books dealing with the lives of great 
women. When we started our col- 
lection “The Life of Madame Curie” 
was the only such book we had, but 
we have added several others to the 
list, mostly for the benefit of the 
woman in Kentucky. Last Christmas 
the whole family pitched in and 
bought her “The Life of Helen 
Keller” as a present. Her most recent 
letter stated that she had read it three 
times and was reading it again while~ 
waiting for us to supply her with 
similar books. We have often sug- 
gested substitute books of a different 
nature but she refuses to read any- 
thing but what she calls “great 
women books.” She says she feels 
better each time she reads one of 
them. 


W: KEEP OUR more popular books, 
including all fiction, on shelves 
which we have put in the sun parlor 
of our home. The more slowly mov- 





Library that 


ing factual books are kept in the 
attic but even though they move less 
fast than fiction they don’t collect 
dust any more. 

We all enjoy the visits of those 
who come to borrow books in person 
but my mother acts as the official 
hostess because she delights particu- 
larly in their visits. They surely leave 
without a slip from one of her be- 
gonias or a cookie recipe, if they are 
women, or actual samples of the 
cookies if they are children. 

One of the neighbors has a 5-year- 
old daughter, Patsy. One day she 
brought Patsy with her to our house 
and while she and mother went up- 
stairs to look at a quilt pattern I en- 
tertained Pasty with “Flopsy, Mop- 
sy and Cotton-Tail.” Taking the 
book from my hands Patsy made her- 
self comfortable on the floor, lying 
on her stomach} and remained silent 
and fascinated for an entire hour. 


Three days later Patsy was back 
to “see the bunnies.” Since then she 
visits us two or three times a week. 
Her routine never varies and she 
does not care to converse. Our ques- 
tions are answered with an impatient 
shrug of the shoulders or ignored 
completely. Entering the sun parlor 
she announces, “Came to see the 
bunnies,” to the librarian of the day. 
Then she marches up to the shelf 
gets the book, removes her coat and 
takes her comfortable position on the 
floor. When she gets choad h looking 
at the book she puts it back, puts on 
her coat, says, “Bye,” and marches 











Thelma Hlobik 


out. We would give the book to her 
but we enjoy those silent visits so 
much we don’t want to stop them. 


B= THE WAR our library was 
particularly popular with service 
men who were stationed in isolated 
camps where they did not have easy 
access to reading matter. They wrote 
for books and before returning them 
passed them on to their fellow sol- 
diers. Each man paid a part of the 
fee, making the cost very small per. 
person. 

One private from Georgia became 
one of our most regular customers. 
He never asked for fiction or best- 
sellers of any kind. All he ever re- 
quested were books on poultry rais- 
ing. He borrowed every book we had 
on the subject, which was quite a 
large number, thanks to my father’s 
“poultry spell.” The last book I sent 
to the soldier he did not return. I did 
not hear from him again for more 
than two years. Then he wrote to 
say that he had been on a “vacation” 
in the South Pacific and if his figures 
were correct, he owed the library $25. 


I wrote him and told him I would 
settle for the first dozen eggs pro- 
— on ~ — a And I 
got them! They were big white grade 
A eggs. Along with the eggs came a 
letter in which he saiieena material 


on bee keeping, for he thought he’d 
like to try that as a hobby. 
mother. 


“Hmm,” mused m 
“Sounds just like your father.” 
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ACROSS 


. Vital organ. 

. A comrade. 

. A severe trial. 

. Wretched. 

. Cooked on live coals. 
. Middle part of a cask. 
. Farm building. 
. A speck. 

. Prevent free speech. 

. Against (abbr.) 

. Small hotel. 

. Negative. 

. Conceals. 

. Man's nickname. 

. Furniture truck. 


e. 

. Six plus three. 

. Boundary. 

. Biblical vessel. 

. Large tub. 

. Moody. 

. Supply with weapons. 
. Top air fighter. 

. Song of praise. 

. Praise. 

. Finish 

. Obstruct flow of water. 
. The elder (abbr.) 

. Weary. 

. Work with shovel. 

. Dove call. 

. Presence in. 

. Floor cleaning tool. 

. Part of animal's leg. 
. One of two equal parts. 





. Seeps. 

. Japanese sword. 

. Sidewise. 

. Choose. 

. Act of detaining. 

. Walks barefoot in water. 


ee en 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


DOWN 


. These can be profitable, 
- Purposeful short trip. 

. Decorate. 

. Part of harness. 

. Hindu cymbals. 

. From. 

. Disorderly crowd. 

. Precise, conceited person. 
. Mohammedan Supreme Being. 
. Little mug. 

- Wrath. 

. Above and upon. 

. Guided. 

. Put on, as clothing. 

. Reverse of liability. 

. Also. 

. Mercenary. 

. Florida city. 

. March, 

. Sofa, 

. Vigor. 

. Female relative. 

. Staff of life. 

. Kind of monkey. 

. Tendency. 

. Work bread dough. 

. Characteristic. 

. Scotch hat. 

. Part of church. 

. These often come from hobbies. 
. Reduces in rank. 

. A quick plunge. 

. Comfort in grief. 

. Twelve items. 

. Aeriform fluid. 

. Minded. 

. Saucy. 

. Existed. 

. Hawaiian dance. 

. Cereal grain. 

. Another kind of monkey. 
. Cry of cat. 

. French article. 


. Behold. 


Answer to puzzle on page 48 








Crossword Puzzle Contest 


News 


| heal PRIZE OF $7.50 in the August 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Mrs. Bradford L. Bowen, 
45 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New 
York, whose puzzle appears on this 
page. Entries for the September con- 
test are now being received, and non; 
prize winning puzzles entered in the 


August contest will be considered for 


the September award. Remember, 
each entry must include the unsolved 
puzzle diagram, the solved diagram 


and the key of definitions, as well as 
a signed statement to the effect that 
the puzzle is original with the sender. 
One person may submit an unlimited 
number of entries. In case of a tie 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. If 
you want your puzzle returned in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. If your puzzle is not returned 
immediately, it is because the judges 
are still considering it for a prize. 
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Developing drab houses into 


attractive homes serves a three-way 
purpose for an ingenious woman. 






Home Syee Home 


M™= Is A TRIPLE duty hobby. It 

uts a roof over my head, gives 
free aes to my innate urge to create, 
and enables me to earn a neat profit 
by converting some run-down dwell- 
ing place into a sought after, highly 
salable home. 

My success in putting new faces 
on old places I attribute to having 
been born a jack-of-all-trades. Such 
a great number of things interest me 
that I never know why I’m doing 
them, —_ that I happen to like 
what I’m doing. Those things’ run 
the gamut from music to carpentry. 
From my pioneer Dutch ancestors I 
inherited the love of homemaking, a 
love of the earth and a streak of in- 
ventiveness. Beauty and color fascin- 
ate me. And nothing gives me more 
satisfaction than creating something 
from nothing. So wherever I happen 
to be, the artist in my soul Finds 
expression in my home, regardless of 
its architectural design. 

When I seek a new home, if the 
frame of a certain house happens to 
be good, if there’s a view, a clump of 
trees or that certain little something 
that catches my fancy—that’s enough. 
Like a painter fired with enthusiasm 
to begin a new canvas I go to work. 
Old houses like old friends seem to 
find me for I seldom deliberately go 
hunting for them. But when we meet 

know at @ glance what each house 


needs to dress it up—make it gay and 
want to be lived in. 

Then I have.a talk with the owner, 
and some cash usually does the trick. 
I’ve bought six old a for a song, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, be- 
cause nobody thought they had any 
possibilities. After I acquire a house 
I get to the job of painting and land- 
scaping as soon as possible, because 
I’m going to live there. That place 
is going to be my home. It must look 
different from the places around it. 
I let my crazy ideas go to work and 
make a home to which my friends 
like to come. Summers there are 

tios or porches and yards with 

owers and views. Winter evenings 
we while away the hours before a 
cheerful fireplace dressed up with 
an old spinning wheel—hearth clut- 
tered with odd old pots and kettles 
ready to cook an appetizing meal. 
Oh, I love this particular home. I 
know I'll never leave it, but—there 
lies the secret. 

“Trail’s End” was an odd little log 
cabin way up in a canyon in South 
Dakota. The chinking was fallin 
out. The porch bowed when I step 
on its floor. There were only two 
rooms, comfortably furnished with 
antiquated odds and ends. The cabin 


- gat on one acre of ground that was a 


forest of towering oaks, ash and white 
birch smothered in a tangle of wild 








Harriett Farnsworth 


plum thickets and grape vines. This 
jungle was alive with wild life—red 
squirrels chattered and fought blue- 
jays and redheaded woodpeckers. 
Robins hopped before me down the 
winding path to the sparkling creek 
in the back yard. Wild canaries flew 
in and out of nests above the clear 
cold water that raced away to the sea 
over time-worn stones. Boulders 
and rocks were strewn all over the 
lace, and choke cherry trees filled a 
ittle knoll in the front yard. 

Here nature had supplied me with 
everything I needed to start a new 
job. I found the owner and bought 
the dilapidated little cabin for $1,100. 

With the help of an old man that 
owed me a little money we replaced 
chinking where needed. For $100 the 
front porch was turned into a new 
log room with five deep windows 
that took in a full view of Skyline 
Drive across the canyon. In a year 
I collected enough colorful wind- 
polished rocks to build a huge fire- 
place in this room for only $50. 


eeu SUMMER THE great trees were 
trimmed and vines cleared away 
where they did not add to the beauty 
of a particular spot. The scattered 
stones were used for rock gardens, an 
outdoor fireplace, a quaint dog house, 
borders around flower beds and flag 
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stone walks. Saplings from the yard 
made an attractive rail fence that 
looked like a frame for the old log 
cabin. To an inexpensive oil was 
added a little varnish that dressed up 
the inside and outside of the. cabin. 

The old furniture I cleaned and 
stained a mellow maple, adding a few 
second-hand pieces along with some 
odds and ends I picked up in an an- 
tique store. Shelves ranged along the 
kitchen walls, filled with gay pitch- 
ers, mugs and dishes. Glass shelves 
across the windows held pots of flow- 
ers and vines that cascaded from 
ceiling to floor to form a living cur- 
tain. From the rag bags came gay 
hooked rugs that added warmth and 
color to the easily kept linoleum cov- 
ered floors. 

Each walk I took in the woods had 
a purpose. With gunny sack and 
trowel I was prepared for anything. 
There wasn’t a ase wild flower 
in the hills that didn’t come to find 
a home in my yard. I gathered dried 
seed pods, yucca blossoms, pine cones 
and painted daisies to be made into 
gaudy charm strings to brighten up 
some dark corner. 

There was Bucky, the collie, the 
birds and wild animals who learned 
to get along together while I built 
and painted picnic furniture and 
swings from old lumber for the back 
yard. I loved Trail’s End, and I made 
a sign with that name in big white 
letters from tender birch switches and 
put it over the gate entrance. I meant 
it too—but unexpectedly I had to 
leave. I mentioned this to a neighbor 
and the next morning Trail’s End 
was sold for $3,000. 


N THE Mojave desert I ran across 
Ten Acres. And ten acres was 
about all there was, filled with half 
dead almond trees, tumble weed, 
sand spurs, jimpson weed, gophers, 
squirrels and sapsuckers. There was 
a barn-like building which had orig- 
inally been built for an implement 
house. Someone had called it home 
and it was comfortably furnished 
with outdated furniture, including an 
electric water heater, stove and _re- 
frigerator. I'll grant there wasn’t 
much of an inducement to buy that 
place, for I knew nothing of almond 
culture. But it appealed to me, since 
almond ranches were at a premium 
and hard to find. I had to have a 
lace to live, and I loved trees. For 
$4,900 cash I bought Ten Acres and 
moved my personal belongings out 
the next morning. 


Again I went to work with such 
help as I could find; a man for a day 
or a week, now and then. \ 

From the University of California 
I obtained pamphlets on almond cul- 
ture. At once I got the orchard irri- 
gated and cultivated properly. With 
pruners and saws I got busy pruning 
trees. In six months the trees in the 
orchard looked mighty skimpy. But 
the book said cut out dead wood, 
suckers and all extra growth, and I 
did. I tried to use a little horse sense 
as I worked, but I kept reading the 
book for encouragement. When I 
finished I knew it was up to the Lord 
and those trees. I’d done my best 
and they looked terrible! But in the 
fall they were to bring me hundreds 
of dollars. 

This money went into converting 
that old implement house into a 
home. The inside was divided into 
five fair sized rooms. To make it look 
as spacious as possible I used double 
bunk beds, built-in shelves and book 
cases, took down inside doors, and 
separated dining room from living 
room with bookcases and a large 
beam overhead. The inside was fin- 
ished with knotty pine. And again I 
cleaned up the old furniture and 
applied maple stain. Linoleum and 
rag rugs worked miracles on the old 
floors. Gay charm strings and painted 
gourds again put life in dull spots. 
Closets were painted soft green inside 
with unique decals on the doors, 
shelves above and linen boxes built 
in below. 


I made bright flowered chintz 


drapes and hung them at the win- 
dows. Glass shelves with red, blue 
and yellow pots held an array of 
flowering cacti which cost nothing. 

I worked with the carpenter every 
day, and still worked when he left. 
I did all the painting and dressing the 
place up, often keeping happily busy 
until bedtime. . 

I found a man to stucco the out- 
side for $170, and we put on an in- 
expensive but durable red asphalt 
roof. Now against the soft green of 
the orchard stood a gleaming white 
house, red roof, doors and window 
trim mandarin red. Truly the grub 
had turned into the glamorous but- 
terfly. 


HAT WINTER EIGHT-FOOT white 
lattice wind breaks, _latticed 
ape-arbors, and wide white board 
ences found their way around the 
yards and garden spot. Happily I 
walked through the desert, taking all 


that nature had to offer. To me 
weeds and wild flowers are only 
neglected flowers. It was amazin 
how these wild plants bloomed ant 
flourished in my yard with water and 
a bit of care. The neighbors contrib- 
uted to the loveliness of that desert 
(1 until my yard was the pride of 
the Bicorte! Rary 

Rocks? I collected them every- 
where I went. In a year Ten Acres 
boasted an outdoor fireplace and a 
charming fishpool with red _ lilies, 
fish and two big frogs who hopped 
in to call it home. 

All this time I was watching those 
trees and praying. Maybe I'd killed 
them all. But the Lord heard my 

rayers. The trees burst forth in 
Scaan. the crop was heavy. Trim- 
ming was just what they had needed. 
That fall 1 sold two tons of the finest 
almond meats in the valley, for $1 a 
pound. By letter I had created my 
own exclusive markets. The demands 
were greater than the supply, and | 
delivered the almonds myself. This 
kept me in touch with buyers for the 
next year’s crop. But—. 


Ts NEW OWNER profited from my 
hard work, for times being what 
they were, I found the work too 
heavy to carry on virtually alone. At 
the end of two years, filled with sun- 
shine and sweat, sometimes doubt, 
but many happy hours, Ten Acres 
sold to the first inquirer for $15,000, 
and I was out in the desert heat 
without a roof over my head. Nothing 
could be bought, withi reason, and 
certainly no one was crazy enough 


‘to think of building under war con- - 


ditions. 

Desperately I searched for a month 
all over my end of the desert. ‘There 
was nothing. Fhe new owner wanted 
to move in. I even thought of living 
in a tent. But the winds are sudden 
and always in a hurry. Be just my 
luck to come home some day and find 
my tent blown away. That was out. 
Then I remembered—. 

More than a year ago while hiking 
through a fantastic old Joshua forest 
I'd come across a one-room shack. 
The huge room was unceiled, win- 
dows and doors banged in a stiff 
breeze. It had lights; I'd <a 
one on. It had water dripping from 
a spigot into an old rusty sink over 
in the corner. Desert growth’ was 
creeping right up to the door—but, 
what a_ view! Wind-sw space, 
clear and unbroken from the barren 
(Continued. on page 46) . 
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HROUGH THE STATIC of his small 
receiver one night in 1937 dur- 
ing the height of a flood, Fred C. 
Rains of Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
picked up the portentious * ® ® 
—-— @@, SOS in the Morse code. 

Adjusting his transmitter dials 
carefully, Rains answered the call, 
discovered it was being sent by a 
fellow “ham” who was marooned in 
his farm home near Kennet, Mis- 
souri. While his family crouched on 
the roof top searching the flood wat- 
ers for rescuers, the amateur radio 
operator drained the last ounce of 
energy from the batteries of his set to 
send the message. 

With that. call answered, and re- 
layed to a rescuing team, Rains 
turned back to his transmitter to hunt 
for other calls. For 36 hours, he 
stayed by his home-built apparatus, 
his weary fingers pushing the code 
sending key that flashed messages 
of hope to other stranded persons in 
the flooded areas. 

Concentrating at a feverish pitch 
in order that not one faint signal 
would be overlooked, Rains was al- 
most too weary to react to a loud, 
booming signal that was not an SOS 
but an order for all “hams” to get 
off the air. It was the Federal Com- 
munications Commission monitoring 
station. : 

Rains was ready to give up his 
exci ee and drag himself wear- 
ily to when he heard the con- 


The radio hobby of their youth pays 
off for two Arkansas war veterans. 





cluding erder: 

“These stations will be held in 
stand-by status—” and then, scarcely 
believing his ears, “W5GCW — 
W5GCW”—his own call letters. 


This pulsating experience served 


. » » HANDY MEN 






Sybil White Rains 


to tie Rains forever to radio. He had 
first taken it up as a hobby when he 
was 13 years old and had plu 

away until he had constructed a 
table-top sending and receiving ap- 
paratus, which had a 10-watt out- 


An enthusiasm: for radio plus radar experience during the war led Fred Rains and 
L. A. Loibner into a successful radio repair business, 
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put. He had gathered the parts 
wherever he could find them, in 
much the same way as a country dog 
gets his breakfast. The coils had 
been wound by hand. He found his 
crystal on a hillside near his home 
and had it ground to his own speci- 
fications by a dentist. 


AX THROUGH COLLEGE, he did oc- 
casional radio service jobs around 
town, and that extra money helped 
pay for corsages and dates. 

After college, he secured a job as 
a full time radio repairman, and the 
jobs kept getting more technical until 
finally he was working with trans- 
mitters again—his first love. 

A stretch in the marines gave him 
additional radio experience. He 


passed the aptitude test on radio, and - 


soon was assigned to a radar unit. 
This latter experience, he felt, would 
pay dividends when he became a 
civilian again. But that great day 
came sooner than he thought, so soon 
that radar—peacetime radar—wasn’t 
ready for the great role which it. is 
destined to play in the postwar world. 
Fred’s brother-in-law, L. A. Loibner, 
had been a radarman in the navy and 
was anxious to get into a business 
of his own so he and Rains decided 
to open a radio repair shop and await 
commercial developments in radar. 


“Radio service by radio engineers.” 
That slogan sounded good and they 
kept it before them in the weeks they 
doubled as carpenters, painters, and 
window washers in transforming an 
old store building into a modern 
radio shop. 

Great care was taken in making 
the shop as efficient as possible. The 
work bench is their pride and joy, 
and its high back is turned toward 
the front door to keep customers 
from, looking over the workmen’s 
shoulders. 

Though there wasn’t as much test 
equipment on the market as they 
would have liked, they managed to 
assemble the essentials. Rains was 
glad all his radio gear had been stored 
carefully during his years in the 
service. Even his stock of tubes and 
transformers was intact, items that 
are difficult to get today. 

The old tube checker wasn’t too 
complete, but it was made service- 
able by wiring in some additional 
elements. They’ve got a new one on 
their list of future purchases, like- 
wise a new and more efficient oscill- 
osocope, a device for measuring the 


. » - BRIGHT NEW HOME 
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Loibner and Rains add the finishing touches to their new radio shop, an old unused 


building they remodeled themselves. 


correct response to radio waves 
picked up on a set. 

By utilizing the equipment that 
they had on hand, the partners saved 
almost $400 on test equipment and 
many times that on remodelling the 
store building. As it was, it cost $150, 
and the owner stood the expense 
since the boys did the labor. 

Rent on this building is not large 
and this helps to keep the overhead 
down. 

As to the profits in the radio shop, 
the partners figure on a 40 to 50 per 
cent margin on all parts they replace 
in radio sets. The labor charges 
vary, since there are so many factors 
to consider. 

‘Sometimes’ no charge is made for 
labor and this expense can be cred- 
ited to good will in much the same 
way as a druggist carries stamps at 
no profit. It’s all part of the game. 
The partners feel that if they can 
turn out sets with a fair-amount of 
speed while maintaining a high de- 
gree of efficiency as a guard against 
comebacks, they will be able to take 
in $100 per week per man. Their 
net profit on such a volume is suf- 
ficiently large to make the work at- 
tractive. 

Inasmuch as they were veterans 
who did their own remodelling on a 
building and started business on a 


shoe string they received valuable 

blicity in the form of a newspaper 
Passiirt story. , 

Radio is becoming more and more 
complicated, and they believe that 
the right kind of service men can do 
much to push it into the class with 
recognized professions. 





Waiting for Her 
Hobby To Come In 


th APPLICANT FOR a job in 
San Francisco was asked 
by a personne! interviewer if 
she had a hobby. 

‘“T collect bottles—with notes 
in them,” was the reply. 

Eager to hear more about 
such a specialized hobby, the 
questioner pressed for details. 


“Oh, on Sundays,” explained 


the young woman, “I go out 
to the beach and lie on: my 
back and wait for the waves 
to wash up bottles with notes 
in them from _ shipwrecked 
sailors. I haven’t found any 
yet—but what a swell rest 


get.” cee 
Glenn W\ Gillette. 
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Where hobbyists from all over the nation share 
their experiences with you. 


Bottling Up Profits 


Silvia Schuster 


Y MOTHER, Mrs. Maury Schuster, 

has changed a vexing problem 
into a profitable hobby. And that 
hobby provides her with gifts for her 
friends and with cash for her spend- 
ing money. 

The vexing problem was what to 
do with all hinds of empty bottles 
that were on hand whenever our fam- 
ily had finished 
Cologne bottles, shaving lotion bot- 
tles, even medicine bottles accumu- 
lated, and every so often we emptied 
them all into the ashbox for the city 
collectors to take away. But Mother 
decided that just tossing the bottles 
into the ashbox would make too 
much work for the collectors since 
they would have to separate the bot- 
tles from the other contents of the 
box; so she got a large carton into 
which she started putting the bottles. 

But this thoughtful gesture gave 
her an idea. Her eye was caught by 
the beauty in the various odd shapes 
of the bottles. 

“Hmm,” she mused. “What a 
shame to throw such lovely shaped 
bottles away. Surely something could 
be done to cover the plain glass and 
to make them pretty! Look at this 
wave set bottle shaped like a woman’s 





their contents. 


head, and this perfume bottle shaped 
like a rabbit. Why should such beau- 
tifully designed bottles just be thrown 
away when emptied?” 

One of the bottles being discarded 
was a novel nail polish bottle with a 
little semi-hardened polish left in the 
bottom. Mother noticed how the 
polish had given the inside of the 
bottle a solid coating of cherry red. 
So, trying out this idea, Mother 
spread some nail polish on the out- 
side of a small perfume bottle, giving 
it a complete coating. Then she stood 
it on some waxed paper to dry in 
order to keep polish marks from hard- 
ening on the shelf. 

“How do you like our new little 
vase?” Mother asked my sisters and 
me with a twinkle in her eye. After 
we oh’d and ah’d over the cunning 
red rabbit vase we urged her to tell 
us where she had bought such an 
unusual bit of glassware. She laughed 
delightedly and told us of her dis- 
covery. The she demonstrated her 
process to us by painting a pretty 
cologne bottle a dusty pink. 

We urged her to go on with her 
new handcraft idea on a full-time 
basis and offered to buy her large- 
size bottles of nail polish in assorted 
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shades. She took us up on the idea. 
We spread word among our friends 
that we would appreciate their empty 
bottles; so our only expense was buy- 
ing Mother nail polish. Usually one 
10-cent size bottle of polish would 
put two coats of color on two bottle- 
vases. The second coat of polish was 
put on after the first was thoroughly 
dry; and this deepened the shade a 
trifle while making the whole vase 
evenly colored, with no streaks. And 
that was all there was to it. 
Advertising has brought a steady 
stream of customers to the house. 
They choose the type of bottle they 
want and tell Mother what shade 
they want it painted. When rushed, 
especially at gift-giving seasons, she 
can turn out six bottle-vases an hour. 
These sell from 50 cents up to $3, 
depending on their size. 
he other day on my parents’ 35th 
wedding anniversary, Dad's gift- 
bouquet to Mother was placed in her 
vase-of-honor, a beautifully curved 
rubbing alcohol bottle which Moth- 
er’s artistic hobby had transformed 
into a stunning ruby-red flower vase! 


Global 
Pitcher 
Collection 


Winnie D. Deal 


Mc THAN 500 pitchers in an 
amazing array of styles, sizes, 
shapes and materials mingle in the 
collection acquired by Mrs. Z. V. 
Trexler of Spencer, North Carolina 
since she began her hobby six years 
ago. Pottery blue bloods stand side 
by side with common clay, quaint 
Dutch girls are coupled with English 
Tobies, while mixed in among them 
are oddities from garden, orchard, 
barnyard and zoo. 

Seventy-one cities, 21 states and 13 
countries are represented in her col- 
lection, to which 155 persons have 
contributed, the latest contribution 
coming from Japan. Mrs. Trexler re- 
ceived a number of pitchers from 
foreign countries during the war. 
Some of her pitchers are heirlooms, 
some she bought herself, and some 
she acquired by the chain-letter 
method, which might have proven 
a windfall had the chain not been 
broken. 

Highly prized among her heir- 
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looms is a small 200-year-old white 
porcelain pitcher, also one of beaded 
glass that belonged to her son’s 
aternal great-grandmother. Pitchers 
ie used by old family friends are 


A Fenton ware pitcher made in 


Staffordshire, England. 


treasured because they are so alive 
with fond memories. One such is an 
old embossed blue stone buttermilk 
pitcher. Her husband’s first school 
teacher, who was also her son’s first 
teacher, contributed another. 
Friends going on trips usually 
bring back a pitcher for Mrs. Trex- 
ler’s collection. A neighbor recently 
visited Florida and brought her a 
lovely little pitcher which he appar- 
ently selected with great care. Her 
son tenderly nursed a tiny glass one 
during a motorcycle trip all over 
Kentucky. 


M*: TREXLER, HERSELF, likes cross- 
country trips and always returns 
with new pitchers. Once she and 
three relatives started out to go wher- 
ever fancy led. They visited five 
states. A small Indian love-pitcher 
is a reminder of their visit to a 
Cherokee Indian reservation. On 
this trip Mrs. Trexler added Tennes- 
see to her list of states from which 
she had obtained pitchers. However, 
as is her custom, she gave some of 
her new pitchers away as gifts and 
discovered too late that she had given 
away the only pitcher she had from 
Tennessee. 

Sometimes Mrs. Trexler leaves an 
eating-house with a small cream 
pitcher clutched in her hand — not 
stolen, just hooked with a baited hint 
to the effect that she is collecting 
pitchers. One such is labeled “Two 
Joes’ Place,” the gift of a small res- 
taurant operated by a man and his 
wife, each with the name Joe. 

Souvenir pitchers bring memories 


of sight-seeing trips. A heavy silver 
pitcher has the White House on one 
side and the Capitol building on the 
other. Two small clay ones came 
from Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s 
home in Virginia, and a small blown- 
glass one from the Chicago World’s 
Fair. A small china pitcher is painted 
with Texas bluebonnets and another 
with North Carolina mountain 
scenes. 

Two Indian love-pitchers, a 2-inch 
one made at a Cherokee reservation 
and a 6-inch one from Mexico, are 
the most romantic in the collection. 
According to tradition, at a wedding 
apron the pitcher is filled with 
a special brew of which the groom 
and bride partake by drinking from 
the two opposite spouts. The pitcher 
is then broken and the fragments 
buried to symbolize the wiping out 
of the past and the starting of a new 
life together. 


 agrarper eld OF THE custom of 
decorating early American china 
with American aihiats is a white 
pitcher which portrays in pink the 
surrender of General Burgoyne. on 
one side and the Declaration of In- 
dependence on the other. Valued for 
their sheer loveliness are a red Dutch 
ware, and a Fenton ware decorated 
with an all-over design in blue, very 
attractive with a spherical body, a 
collar neck and a _ funnel-shaped 
mouth. 

A small white china pitcher with 
a hand-painted scene portraying the 
Presbyterian church of Cythiana, 
Kentucky was made to order in 
Dresden, Germany for R. H. Jones 
of Cynthiana. To get this Mrs. 
Trexler had te bid against an antique 
dealer who wanted it as a companion 
to a similar pitcher portraying the 
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courthouse of Cynthiana. Mrs. Trex- 
ler wanted it because it had belonged 
to friends. Her husband urged her 
on in the bidding. 

Mrs. Trexler’s pitchers vary from 
one-fourth of an inch to three feet 
in height, and are made of pottery, 
porcelain, china, glass, silver, brass, 
woods, sea shells and peach seed. 
Some are just novelties, others de- 
light the eye as works of art, while 
still others, though plain and simple, 
are cherished because of their long 
and faithful service to some beloved 
relative or friend. 


. . CONTRASTING PITCHERS 
In her left hand Mrs. Z. V. Trexler 


holds the tiniest pitcher in her col- 
Isction of more than 500. Beside her 
stands the largest pitcher in her col- 
lection and in the foreground are two 
of her favorites. 








Cashing In on Cone Craft 


Mrs. Maynard Graham 


LOOK BACK with thankfulness to 
I the day last year when the idea 
suddenly came to me that the cones 
which are produced in such profus- 
ion by the pine, spruce and balsam 
fer trees surrounding our mountain 
home at Loveland, Colorado, bore a 
close resemblance to the bodies of the 
small birds which filled our wood- 
lands. For around that idea I have 
built a hobby that has earned me 
hundreds of dollars, not only because 


its products are much in demand, but 
because it is so inexpensive to carry 
on. 
For years it had been my habit to 
gather these cones by the bushel and 
burn them in our cabin fireplace— 
and what a beautiful and fragrant 
fire they would make. But that is all 
just a happy memory now because 
today I look upon the cones as much 
too precious to burn. 


Once I had decided that the cones 
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would make ideal bodies for small 
ornamental birds, it was a matter of 


only a little experimentation to dis- 


cover that I could easily mold from 
clay the head and bill of the bird. 
After it was molded I hardened this 
clay, either by leaving it in the open 
air for several hours, or if I was in a 
great hurry, by placing it in the oven 
of my kitchen range, keeping the 
temperature below 200 degrees. 

Next I would paint the bills yel- 
low and the eyes black or dark brown, 
add a dash of bright color to the cone 
which formed the body of the bird, 
then carefully glue on a tiny feather 
for the tail. Now they were ready 
to be used as ornaments, perched on 
the edge of a flower leol de on the 
top of a framed picture, held in place 
by a bit of modeling clay. 


y hge MOST UNUSUAL piece I now 
make is an ornament to be used 
on a table or whatnot shelf. For it I 
use a large twig or branch of any 
small tree, such as a wild plum or 
scrub oak, trying to select one of 
unusual shape. This I cement to the 
back of a pretty rock Coften alabaster 
as it is plentiful in this region) being 
sure it is held in place firmly until 
the cement is thoroughly set. Next I 
give the branch a-coat of shellac to 


bring out the natural color of the 


wood, then I perch several of the 
cone birds among the branches. 
Sometimes I add a nest which is made 
of the reverse end of the cone. I put 
a bit of clay in the bottom of the nest 
and add tiny bits of feathers and 
grass and three or four cake candy 
eggs, making it look truly very in- 
viting to mother bird. 

I have sold quite a number of these 
but my most profitable business is 
from the sale of lapel pins. 

These I make eas five varieties 
of cones, and to date I have originated 
over a dozen different styles, among 
them being flowers, shamrocks, 
swans, parrots, owls and other types 
of birds as well as butterflies. I have 
found the making of these pins to 
be most interesting as there seems to 
be no limit to the different objects, 
which with a little ingenuity and 
imagination can be formed from bits 
of felt, yarn, feathers, clay and the 
cones. I made my first sales by wear- 
ing one of the pins myself. Friends 
admired it, became interested in the 
unusual nature of it and asked to 
buy one like it, then their friends 
would order, and in that way I made 
my first single sales. 





Later as I was able to produce the 
pins in larger numbers | communi- 
cated with the stores in this region 
which specialize in novelties and 
western items that appeal to the tour- 
ists. Now I sell x ta by the 
dozen lots, the selling price being 
from $9 to $12 a dozen. 


HE MAIN THING which makes this 

hobby so profitable is that the 
material required is so easily obtain- 
able and very few tools are needed 
for the work. Friends often give me 
their out of date felt hats to use or 
I buy them cheap at clearance sales. 
Odds and ends of yarn are easily ob- 
tained. The cones, of course, are free 
for the taking and it gives me much 
needed exercise to gather them. 

This is the first year I have put the 
lapel pins on the market and so far 
my orders have far outnumbered my 
expectations. Each week brings new 
orders so I’m sure that from now on 
I shall only burn the imperfect cones, 
carefully hoarding the good ones for 
my enjoyable and profitable hobby— 
cone craft. 


Tickling 
the 
Catfish’s 
Palate 


Martha Fishback 


aut R. Davis of New London, 

Missouri, is a man who doesn’t 
like to be beaten—not even in a fish- 
ing contest. So, after he and his fel- 
low townsmen who formed the New 
London catfishing team had suffered 
a series of humiliating defeats at the 


hands of -their rivals from Perry, 


Missouri, Davis decided scmething 
had to be done. He went to work 
and developed a special catfish bait 
that not only turned the tide in the 
fishing contests but grew so popular 
that he has taken on a partner to help 
him manufacture and market the 
product. 

The basis of the bait is very old 
cheese and something which Davis 
refers to simply as ingredient X. Both 
the odor and taste of the bait seem 
to be irresistible to catfish. The secret 
ingredient X causes the bait to dis- 
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solve in the water and the fish ac- 
tually come upstream to the fisher- 
man, seeking the source of the tempt- 
ing taste and smell. Another reason 
why the bait has been used so suc- 
cessfully in catching channel catfish 
is because it is equally effective re- 
gardless of the temperature of the 
water and the season of the year. It 
does not harden in cold water, except 
in instances where the water is in the 
process of freezing and Davis is now 
experimenting to see if he can’t make 
the bait usable even in freezing 
water. 

Catfishing is a favorite sport of the 
business and professional men in the 
Middle West and Davis's bait has 
certainly made a lasting impression 
on the minds of many who have used 
it. Once when Davis was demon- 
strating its effectiveness he caught 
ten fish after commercial fishermen 
in the area had been unable to get 
even one nibble. 


D™: STARTED SELLING his bait 
around his home town, but it has 
gained such a reputation that he 
now has agents throughout Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, Oklahoma and In- 
diana. He had so much business last 
season that he took a partner, Paul D. 
Owen, also of New London, into the 
enterprise, which is known as the 
P. D. Bait Company. They sell 
wholesale to hardware stores and 
service stations and fishermen buy 
the bait retail from the agents. 

Proof of its popularity is the fact 
that between the first and the fif- 
teenth of a recent month one hard- 
ware store in a small Missouri town 
bought and sold 200 cans of the bait. 

The bait must be made just before 
it is shipped. Each order, which 
must be for at least 20 cans, is made 
in paste form, put in cardboard car- 
tons and rolled in paraffin. The cen- 
ter of operations is an old stone slave 
house behind the Davis house. A 
heavy wooden door prevents the odor 
of the bait from escaping into the 
Davis kitchen, which is fortunate be- 
cause Mrs. Davis has threatened to 
throw Davis and his partner out if 
she smells the bait. 

The catfish bait can be used with 
either poles and lines or rods and 
reels. The main requisite is a good 
strong line. 

The bait should be put on treble 
hooks in the shape of a pear, which 
enables it to stay on the hook better 
than if it were completely round. 


(Continued on page 46) 


36 PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


On a hot afternoon more than 40 
years ago an eager young inventor 
fashioned a crude electric motor that 
paved the way for a 5 million dollar 
model train business. 


‘miniatur 
—trainmd 


A’ THE TURN OF the century if anyone had told 


J. Lionel Cowen he one day would be an inter- 
nationally known model railroad tycoon he would 
have hooted at the idea. 
He was an eager young inventor then, just turned 
18, and with more imagination than money. In his 
tiny New York shop his waking hours were devoted 
not to trains but to perfecting a fuse that would 
ignite the flash powder used by photographers before 
the era of flash bulbs. 
Though never used in its original concept, the 
fuse, when developed, put the young inventor on his 
feet and eventually led into the model train field. 
At the outbreak of the second World War, Cow- 
en’s Lionel corporation was at its production peak, 
turning out $4,500,000 worth of electric trains, 
despite the fact that contracts had been in work on 
navy compasses and compensating binnacles for a 
year and a half. 
Model train building on a commercial scale vir- 
tually was at a standstill, while production facilities 
were concentrated upon the manufacture of over 100 
different war items for all branches of the service. 
And the research that was carried on in connection 
with the war products now is being translated into 
model trains for the enjoyment of thousands of 
hobbyists. 
Electronically controlled trains are the most sig- 
nificant advance, though of equal importance from 
a novelty standpoint is an electric train that actually GADGETEER 
puffs smoke, which is non-toxic, odorless, and leaves eb 
no residue. (Above) J. Lionel Cowen, Chairman of 
“These new trains,” explains Cowen, “are operated board of directors of Lionel corporation, 
by the utilization of electronic controls consisting of pe ert Rcdteagsdicina ae Pise: a5 


2 ; A : Below) Engineers at the plant study lab- 
a transmitter and receivers, which are activated by pccomae mnodls. : ' 
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. . . THE MAGIC 
TOUCH 


The electronic control pan- 
el—latest advance in model 
trains, 
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the radiation of medium radio fre- 
quency waves. 

“Two leads from the regular toy 
transformer are connected to the 
transmitter, and from the transmitter 
two wires lead to the track. These 
are all the wire connections neces- 
sary. The power transformer supplies 
the energy for the locomotive engine. 
The transmitter generates medium 
radio frequency waves which are 
superimposed onto the existing 
power-carrying leads.” 

The transmitter, adds Cowen, con- 
tains only one standard radio vacuum 
tube. The life expectancy of the tube 
is as long as the tube of any good 
radio set. 

Upon pushing one of the ten but- 
tons on the panel of the transmitter, 
a pre-selected frequency impulse is 
generated and passes over the power 
leads to the track. The push buttons 
are moulded in various different bril- 
liant colors, corresponding to a sim- 
ilar hued marker on the car. The 
transmitter is housed in a small 
chromium plated cabinet. The trans- 
mitter plugs into an ordinary wall 
outlet socket and the power consump- 
tion of the transmitter is less than 


. . -» ACCURATE DETAIL 


Model train designers study railroad 
manuals in the development of ac- 
curate railroad equipment for hob- 
byists. 


. . » MODEL IS BORN 


Before work begins on the finished product 
a craftsman casts a plaster model of a 
locomotive. 
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that of a small wattage household 
lamp. 

The radio wave of a definite fre- 
quency is transmitted to miniature 
receivers (the size of a man’s wrist 
watch ) incorporated in the car, or the 
underframe of each car of the train. 
Each receiver is pre-tuned to one of 
the ten frequencies (wave lengths) 
radiated from the transmitter and re- 
sponds only to the touch of one cor- 
responding push button on the panel. 

“The function of the universal or 
electronic control,” explains the rail- 
road builder, “is to make one, or two 
or more trains go forward, or reverse 
independently of each other, to 
whistle, to uncouple the cars or to 
operate any of the mechanisms of 
the animated cars—dumping of coal, 
unloading of logs or crates of mer- 
chandise—anywhere, or at any point 
of the track.” 

Before the advent of the electronic 
control, operators of the trains could 
only perform these functions on 
special rails, at pre-selected places on 
the track. 


B= in 1900 when Cowen was 
tinkering with his flashlight 
powder fuse he met a navy man who 
changed his whole life. The navy 
man saw the fuse on which he was 









Winding the armatures. 


working as a detonator for torpedos 
and when perfected, Cowen began 
delivering them by the thousands to 
the Brooklyn navy yard. 


Once his small shop was solvent, 
the young manufacturer turned to 
another undeveloped gadget, the dry 
cell battery, and turned out not the 
most efficient, perhaps, but certainly 
one of the first. 


Basically a practical young man, 
Cowen now endeavored to put this 
invention to work, first in a flower 
pot with an artificial plant whose 
foliage was wired. The battery pro- 
vided sufficient stimulus to light 
small bulbs ingeniously hidden amid 
the petals. The result was an illum- 
inated plant which might be used for 
store and restaurant window decora- 
tion. He next applied the battery to 
an unwieldy cylinder with a light 
bulb on one end, thus producing 
what he believes to be the world’s 
first flashlight. 


However, the battery had flaws 
and the flaws were so exasperating 
to young Cowen that in a fit of an- 
noyance, he gave battery, flashlight 
and illuminated plant to one of his 
enthusiastic salesmen. Parenthetic- 


ally, the salesman was Conrad Hu- 
bert, the man who left 15 million 
dollars to charity a few years ago, 


wp pd 





Inspecting the motors. 
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and the basis of his fortune was the 
flashlight now known as Eveready! 


Mwns, THE YOUNG inventor 
began to build galvanic and 
ferratic batteries and such medical 
innovations as endoscopic, cysto- 
scopic and oroscopic lamps. 

There was not much romance in 
these items, though they were profit- 
able, and still nagged by the thought 
of potential uses of a dry cell battery 
Cowen one hot summer day set him- 
self to designing an electric fan—the 
first to be operated by dry cells. The 
fan wasn’t much good, he admits, 
but in its designing he had produced 
a small motor. 

“H’m,” he said to himself, “there 
ought to be something else we can 
do with that motor.” 

He remembered how as a boy he 
had built miniature steam engines, 
some of which were equipped with 
wheels. 

Maybe this little motor could be 
applied instead of steam! 

The result, about 1904, was a 
miniature train, electrically driven, 
powered by an adaptation of the fan’s 
motor. 

Cowen was now on his way. Since 
along with his other tinkering he 
had also learned woodcarving, he 


Making the tracks. 
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personally carved the first locomotive, 
atterning the design after the best 
Peatunes of the engines then traveling 
eastern railroads. 

A San Francisco hobbyist owns the 
very first model and has through the 
years steadfastly refused to part with 
it at any price. 


B. THE END OF 1905, Cowen was 
in the train business in earnest. 
He had built an electrified locomo- 
tive, patterned after the B. & O. en- 
gine used in the tunnel between 
Baltimore and Washington. He had 
also built a gondola car. As a varia- 
tion on the same theme, he built a 
trolley car. 

Little by little, he added to his 
products, coming up with passenger 
cars, freight cars, switches, crossings, 
semaphores and all the other acces- 
sories which make a railroad, small 
or large, look like the McCoy. 

The American public was fascin- 
ated. In 1905 it spent $8,000 for his 
electric trains. By 1913, however, 
after Cowen had developed a trans- 
former and added to his train line, 
the American public in one year paid 
$300,000 for trains. By December 7, 
1941, the Lionel corporation was 
doing a yearly electric train business 
of $4,500,000. ‘Then train production 


Testing the wheels. 





ceased, not to be resumed until Jan- 
uary of 1946. In June, 1946, advance 
orders already indicated the year’s 
business—in excess of 11 million 
dollars! 

A heavy influx of adult enthusiasts 
in the middle thirties brought about 
a sharp trend toward realism and 
greater detail in the manufacture of 
ready-built locomotives and equip- 
ment. 


Making model trains no longer was 
a relatively simple task of stamping 
out pieces of metal and screwing to- 
gether a few simple parts. The attain- 
ment of super detail on mass pro- 
duction models was beset with vir- 
tually the same difficulties facing the 
automotive designers and engineers 
in bringing out new models. 
Engineering staffs began studying 
trends in real railroading so the model 
field could keep abreast of them. For 
instance, long before the first stream- 
lined train of the Union Pacific 
raced across the country to establish 
a new speed record, Lionel’s research 
department had already made a re- 
production of it from blueprints sup- 
lied by the railroad. This was the 
Fiest of a series of scale models in tin 
plate equipment that resemble the 
full size trains down to the last bolt 
head and rivet. 


Yj 
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Stamping the boilers. 
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Realism combined with mass pro- 
duction hit a new high in 1937 when, 
after two years of intensive engineer- 
ing research and the preliminary ex- 
penditure of $60,000 for tools and 
dies, a quarter inch scale model of 
the New York Central’s mighty Hud- 
son locomotive captured the attention 
of hobbyists. It is so faithful to the 
Hudson its drive wheels have steel 
tires and a tender with the same 
1600 rivet heads that stud the sides 
of the original. 

Behind closed doors, designers 
work two or more years in advance 
of current models, not infrequently 
spending thousands of dollars on 
trains that never get beyond the re- 
search department. The reason for 
this is simple: the price of dies being 
what it is, a manufacturer whose an- 
nual output runs into thousands of 
locomotives cannot afford to gamble 
on a train that has only limited 


appeal. 


_ IN 1914, wHen U. S. entry 
into World War I appeared in- 
evitable, the train builder decided his 
spacious factory at Irvington, New 
Jersey, should be put to more patriotic 
use. He had heard that compasses 
were needed, and model train tooling 


(Continued on page 43) 


Final assembly. 
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From steaming, crowded streets to 
wilderness retreat is only a short 
drive for a Missouri fish raising 


hobbyist. 


isherman's Shangri-La 


HEN A. J. STEPHENS, Kansas 

City manufacturer, has a yen 
to go fishing he hops into his car and 
drives to his north woods retreat—25 
miles from Kansas City and 750 
miles from the north woods. 


It’s a fisherman’s heaven, this clus- 
ter of lakes in a lush, heavily forested 
wilderness in Platte County. He can 
name his prey—black bass, perch, 
crappie, blue gill, channel and bull- 
head catfish. And he’s sure of a full 
creel for there are more than 100,000 
game fish here. 

Fishing has been Stephen’s hobby 
for more than 30 years but unlike 
most fishermen he now has a way of 
making it pay by operating a l-man 
hatchery, one of the most unusual 
projects of its kind in the country. 

He has the No. 1 commercial 
breeder's license in Missouri and fish 
from his lakes are shipped all over 


the Middle West to state conserva- 
tion departments, operators of week- 
end fshing spots, sportsmen groups, 
and to farmers restocking lakes and 
ponds. 

Though he has his choice of fish- 
ing thrills and enough tackle to start 
a sporting goods store, Stephens is 
strictly a Missouri fisherman. He 
eschews fancy flies and brightly col- 
ored plugs, fixceittess instead, upon 
the homely earthworm. Visiting 
anglers often are startled by the sight 
of Stephens whipping out a $25 
stainless steel rod, baiting his line 
with a worm and then going after a 
catfish. 


T= FISH FARM was started eight 
years ago but more than a cen- 
tury ago the Indians discovered the 
spring that makes the man-made 
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IDYLLIC HIDEAWAY 


Bill York 


lakes ideal for game fish production. 

The main lake covers an area of 12 
acres and is one of the few clear 
water, spring fed bodies of water in 
the middle western area. It is pro- 
tected from the ravages of silt and 
drainage by an extensive network of 
drainage ditches. At one end is a 
rock ll and spillway that repre- 
sents the biggest item of expense in 
laying out the farm. In the middle of 
the lake the depth is 30 feet and the 
water remains at the proper tempera- 
ture for raising the thousands of 
small-mouthed bass that constitute 
the farm’s stock. 

A smaller body of water, four acres 
in area and also spring-fed, is the 
home of the channel catfish. ‘There 
are also four other smaller ponds that 
are used for spawning grounds, the 
raising of chubb minnows, and. the 


(continued on page 41) 
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Es 
Trout For 
Dinner Table 


Charles C. Merrill 


“It became a hobby, I guess,” 

explained Herbert S. Frame, 
roprietor of the Frame Trout 

Farm. Twin Falls, Idaho, in 
describing his 10-year search 
for clear, cold water—and suit- 
able land to go with it. 

A registered Hereford cattle 
enthusiast, Frame has his resi- 
dence on the model 15-acre 
trout farm where 1,028,000 
rainbow trout were hatched so 
far this year. Last year he 
shipped 90,000 unds_ of 
dressed trout in iced containers 
that went as far east as Chicago 
and westward to Los Angeles. 

When asked how he, a Kan- 
sas cattleman, happened to ac- 
quire a trout farm in the heart 
of a city and only a 10-minute 
drive to an express office, he 
told us the story. 

When a boy on his father’s 
stock ranch in eastern Kansas, 
Frame had a friend 20 years 
older than he who moved to 
Colorado and started a trout 
farm in the mountains near 
Denver. 

The idea of hatching fish 
eggs and feeding and fattening 
trout for market interested 
yous Frame. However, he 

ept on feeding cattle instead. 

His old friend lost his wife and 
drifted on westward. Frame 
lost all track of him until quite 
by accident they met in the big 
government fish hatchery at 
Bonneville on the Columbia 
River. The old man, now white- 
headed, was still interested in 
fish. 

“Frame,” advised the old 
friend when they parted, “keep 
your eye open for a big stream 
of clear, cold water, at least 52 
degrees Fahrenheit cold. If 
there is land enough and vol- 
ume of water enough and suf- 
ficient fall to aerate the water, 
you get hold of that land and 
water and start a trout farm.” 

Frame never forgot the earn- 
estness of his old friend. The 
search for clear, cold water be- 
came a hobby with him. 


(continued on page 48) 


. . « CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


Biggest item of expense in the building of 12-acre lake for the raising of small mouth 
bass was in the erection of a rock dam and spillway. 


yearly crop of 5,000 channel catfish. 
The fish are fed stale bread and 
dog food for-staple items, and strung 
around the lake are a series of flood 
lights for attracting insects that even- 
tually augment the fish diet. 
The wooded farm, which is closed 


to the public, is now virtually self- 


. . . FISH PROFITS 


sustaining, and Stephens recently has 
turned down offers for the property 
that would net him a handsome 
profit on his investment. 


Ra: STEPHENS was ap- 
proached by an official of the 


(Continued on page 48) 


Thousands of young game fish are raised in the above pool, which is one of several 
at the I-man fish hatchery in Platte County, Missouri. 
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King of Crocheters 


(continued from page 7) 
back seat and a volunteer driver 
started the trip homeward. 

“The lion evidently didn’t like the 
scenery or something,” Mitchell re- 
called: “He began to squirm in sort 
of a friendly fashion at first and as 
he became more excited I had to put 
my arm around him to keep him still. 
He was' all over the back seat and 
every time he would breathe on the 
driver's neck we almost went off the 
road.” 

The first leg of the trip was rela- 
tively uneventful and then tire 
trouble developed. Calmly Mitchell 
tied the lion to a fence post and 
helped change the tire. Passing 
motorists were ‘startled at the sight 
of the lion at the side of the road 
placidly watching the proceedings. 

When the tire was fixed the lion 
was ready to play again, this time 
for keeps, Mitchell said. It was a 
full-blown scuffle the balance of the 
trip and as the car approached the 
zoo, the lion turned on Mitchell, 
ripped off a trouser leg, and bit him 
on the leg. 


Hooking Rugs 
(continued from page 21) 


pleted, the edges may be turned 
under and sewn down. If the bur- 
lap is unusually loosely woven and 
you feel your material is not in firmly 
enough to stay, give the back of the 
finished rug a coat of thin shellac. 
This will also stiffen it slightly, and 
make it lie flat. However, most 
hooked rugs do not need this extra 
treatment (fig. 4). 

Some of the patterns I have used 
were purchased ready stamped. on 
burlap. If I use a paper pattern, I 
cut small slits along the lines of the 
design, leaving a small tab of paper 
between the slits, so as to make a 
stencil pattern. I place this on the 
burlap, pin securely, and using a 
skewer for a pen, ink in the pattern. 
Some people design their own pat- 
tern, drawing it on the burlap. 


One design which I use, that does 
not require a stamped pattern, con- 
sists of blocks. The burlap is divided 
into blocks by using a square of card- 
board the desired size. Mark off the 
blocks with black material, filling in 


CURBSTONE ART GALLERY 


: ioe Tuomas Hart Bentons and 
the Pablo Picassos may sell their 
paintings through fashionable gal- 
leries but Godfrey S. Chapin of New 
York City, to whom painting is 
strictly a hobby, has found that the 
best agent for disposing of his work 
is Joe, the peanut vendor, whose gal- 
lery is the side of a pushcart. on 
Broadway. 


Outside of the Rogers Peet store, 
located on the corner of the busy 
streets of Warren and Broadway, 
daily stands Joe’s pushcart. The of- 
ficial greeter of this large department 
store—the man who directs one to 
proper departments—is the dapper 
Chapin, a customer of Joe over a 
long period of time. 

One day Joe told Chapin that he 
would like to have a sign which 
would advertise his wares. Chapin 
offered to make him one. In fact 
Chapin made Joe a new sign per- 
iodically for several weeks. Somehow, 
he doesn’t know why, Chapin 
thought it would be fun to paint a 
picture. He had never painted a pic- 
ture before in his life and he hadn’t 
the slightest idea of the proper way 


to go about it. He went right ahead, 
however, and when it was finished 
he didn’t think it was too bad. He 
was curious to find out if other 
people agreed with him. If he could 
sell it that would be the best kind 
of proof. But where and how? Sud- 
denly Chapin thought of Joe. 

At the first opportunity he gave 
the picture to the peanut vendor'and 
told him to place it on his cart. More 
people than usual stopped at Joe’s cart, 
looked at the picture and bought pea- 
nuts. Finally a person asked about 
the picture. Joe explained and a few 
moments later it had been sold. Joe 
looked toward Rogers Peet and seeing 
his friend looking out the window 
waved to him and then pointed to 
the place where the picture had been. 
He held up the money. 

The next day another of Chapin’s 
pictures was in place on the pushcart. 
It soon was sold. And so it went 
and so it has been going. It should 
be noted that even though Chapin 
had never painted before he does 
know a great deal about color com- 
binations, as he had worked for one 
of the biggest silk companies in the 
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the blocks with short lengths of ma- 
terial of various colors, one block be- 
ing worked crosswise and the next 
lengthwise. When beginning the 
next row, have a crosswise block 
under the lengthwise one, alternat- 
ing until the rug is completed. 


A Hooked rugs are a real addition 
to your home. Of course, if you can 
bear to part with them, there are al- 
ways willing purchasers. I recently 
saw, in a local furniture store, a 
9x12 foot rug, hooked with rug yarn, 
marked at over $400. The ones in 
my possession cost very little —a few 
cents for dye, perhaps. A friend, who 
made rag carpets, once said she would 
not be afraid to start a carpet if she 
had a rag a yard long, and the same 
goes for hooked rugs. Just let your 
friends know you are making a rug 
and some of them are sure to say, “I 
have an old sweater or moth-eaten 
dress you can have.” 


Hooking is simple work, requiring 
no counting or concentration, and 
can be picked up or laid aside at 
any time.) If you think a rug is too 
ambitious an undertaking for a 
starter, why not try a chair seat? 


Walter C. Fabell 





... PEANUTS AND ART 


Joe, the Broadway peanut vendor, 
discusses Godfrey S. Chapin's latest 
painting with the artist. 


world for 25 years. Chapin paints 
about five evenings a week, two hours 
an evening. 


AY THAT Is how one man made his 
hobby a paying one. He used a 
unique way to advertise and not only 
did he help himself but helped the 
fellow who aided him. The peanut 
vendor’s business has increased tre- 
mendously since displaying Chapin’s 
paintings. So hobbyists consider this: 
If your hobby isn’t showing a profit, 
perhaps your advertising is at fault. 
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China Brush with 
Tip of Gold 


(continued from page 6) 


erything I see suggests something. | 
guess people often think my husband 
and I are crazy. Whether we're 
shopping in town or just taking a 
walk we're constantly yelling at each 
other to look at something that would 
make a good design. 

“When you have a hobby like this, 
it opens your eyes to things you never 
noticed before. Everything looks new. 
Everything suggests an idea. Every- 
thing is—well—fun!” 


The End 


Miniature Train Magnate 
(continued from page 39) 


was easily adapted to that type of 
manufacture. 

He went to Washington to offer 
his plant’s facilities. ‘The government 
was cordial, but pessimistic. Cer- 
tainly the navy needed compasses, 
but compasses needed magnets. Not 
only was there a dearth of magnets, 
there was an acute shortage of plants 
able to make the special. steel wire 
required for them. 

“Tll make the magnets myself,” 
J. L. asserted. “Give me three days 
and I'll show you how I can do it.” 

In three days he was back in 
Washington with an improved type 
magnet that was instantly adopted 
by the navy. He also brought with 
him a drawing that simplified the 
then current method of balancing the 
compass card. He got the contract. 

During the recent World War, the 
company carried contracts with every 
branch of the service, including the 
Maritime Commission, from which 
it received the “M” pennant, the 
Victory Ship flag, and four gold stars 
in recognition of high production 
achievement. 


Cy CHEERFULLY ADMITS to 
being an inveterate gadgeteer 
and a modest collector, maintaining 
a fine museum of trains in the com- 
pany show-rooms at 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City. And, in his 
private office, protected like jewels 
in their individual glass cabinets, are 
three magnificent brass locomotives, 
original scale models of the railroads’ 
finest. 

Once an ardent collector of Or- 


iental curios, he now collects vases 
in his spare time, and haunts art deal- 
ers in search of Renoirs. 

He looks forward to a long vaca- 
tion, assists his grandson, Tony, age 
10, in his collection of guns and won- 
ders, sometimes, why young Tony 
doesn’t care for trains! 

The End 


aie 


My Musical Pathway is 
Paved with Shells 


(continued from page 11) 


old brown envelope with the sentence 
scrawled on the inside: “I hope I 
grow up like you.” Who wouldn't be 
flattered by such a sentiment? 


i THE LESS pedestrian of 
my ornaments is a flower con- 
tainer which I made of iridescent 
mother of pearl shells shaped like 
conchs. All of these I found in Aus- 
tralia. I’m not certain of the actual 
physical and chemical reasons, but 
I do think there is something pe- 
culiar to Australia which breeds the 
wonderful opal-like color in shells 
that I love best. 

I got the idea from a plain ord- 
inary flower pot I saw sitting on a 
window sill in one of the tenements 
of New York’s crowded east side. It 
was a sort of stucco color, and the 
sun was shining down on it, so that 
it appeared iridescent, even though 
it was not. I remembered my Aus- 
tralian shells, and immediately the 
idea clicked. 

Personally, I wear absolutely no 
jewelry that is not made of shells, 
just as most of the ornaments in my 
home are shell-formed. 


HAD NEVER really noticed until 

about a year ago the magnificence 
of color that shells generally have. 
But just before my Town Hall recital 
in New York it struck me that they 
alone boast naturally pastel, naturally 
muted shades which are more orig- 
inal certainly than any Schiaparelli 
design. Therefore, I had the colors 
very carefully copied for the back- 
ground of the evening gown which 
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I wore for that recital, utilizing a 
design of pure white shells for the 
foreground. 

The dress created quite a stir, and 
one of the New York’s foremost de- 
signers, Paul Engel, later approached 
me for the use of the idea. But when 
he attempted to put it into operation, 
he discovered that the work was so 
personalized and exacting that it was 
too expensive for commercial pur- 


poses. 

And personally, I am rather pleased 
that it could never get mass circu- 
lation. This way, it remains some- 
thing peculiarly my own, and the 
dearer for it. 

Right now, in fact, I am having 
an additional amount of the same 
material made up for use as living 
room drapes and couch covers. My 
walls, too, are being painted a 
marine green—so that I will have the 
feeling of great expanses all around 
me. With the shell-ornaments and 
the shells themselves, I expect that 
my home will appear an “oceanic 
symphony”—which is the effect I am 
attempting to obtain, being vitall 
concerned with music as well as wit 
the sea. 

At the same Town Hall recital, I 
hit on the idea of having the end of 
my bow also fashioned out of shells. 
For this, I chose a milk-white piece 
which, strangely enough, I had found 
on the shores of the muddy Missis- 
sippi River. At first, the attendant 
at the music store to which I brought 
it eyed me rather peculiarly. But, 
after much haggling, we arranged to 
have the shell properly carved and 
wired for the attachment. I still con- 
sider this my favorite—and luckiest— 
bow, since the particular recital at 
which I first used it was probably 
the most successful point in my career 
up until then. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the shell does make the bow 
slightly unwieldy, and hence rather 
impractical for constant use. 

A humorous incident in connec- 
tion with my shells occurred at a 
luncheon I gave when I first moved 
to New York. Since my only candy 
dishes are made of shells, one of 
which has several dark streaks in its 
design, naturally the candy was 
placed in these. One of my friends 
had brought along her 6-year-old 
daughter, who kept pecking avidly 


away at the chocolates. When she 
had finally gotten to the very bottom 
of the dish, she looked up with the 
most horrified expression, and whis- 
pered in her mother’s ear: “But Mom 


—the dish is dirty!” 
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Horace H. Moore’s linoleum plaques 
have put him in touch with a world 





from which he is physically separated. 





fbr ONE THING about his hobby 
of making handsome linoleum 
plaques that puzzles Horace H. 
Moore is which of its numerous re- 
sults has brought him the most sat- 
isfaction. 

To some persons the answer might 
appear simple, since Moore has 


f) 
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ay 





earned thousands of dollars from the 
plaques. But Moore isn’t at all sure 
' that the money he has made has 
been his chief source of satisfaction. 
He thinks of other things, such as 
the personal letters of commendation 
from the late President Roosevelt, 
from General Douglas MacArthur, 
from General A. A. Vandegrift, com- 
manding general of the marine corps. 
He also recalls that on the walls of 
400 radio stations throughout the 
country hang plaques of his creation, 
and that when the late Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, high commis- 
sioner of baseball, sought unusual 
panes to be used as baseball awards 

e called on Moore to produce them. 


To Moore these contacts with the 
great and successful people of the 


Carving O 
Fuller Life 





world, their recognition of him, and 
the knowledge that his work has had 
a wide distribution, are of much more 
significance than they would be to 
most hobbyists, for Moore’s workshop 
is his cell at the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary in Philadelphia. There he 
works steadily every day from 7:30 
o'clock in the morning until 9:30 
o'clock at night. 

“My linoleum plaque hobby,” says 
Moore, “has been my one salvation 
and outlet. It has made me many 
tried and true friends and given me 
personal contact with the outside 
world. I have done my work under 
certain handicaps that a free person 
would not be called upon to face, 
but I must add that in every step I 
have received the encouragement of 
the officials of this institution. I love 
the work of creating and put all I 
have into.every piece I make. I never 
allow my linoleum carving to become 
a labor. I am constantly trying to 
improve my work. Fortunately I have 
good nerves which enable me to work 
steadily without tiring or becoming 
careless. I believe I can say that the 
monetary returns that have come to 
me as a result of my work are sec- 
ondary. It’s hard to say just what 
aspect of my work has made me 
happiest but I believe I can say that 
my greatest source of satisfaction has 
been to see a piece of work develop.” 


Mc: oF His life Moore has been 
interested in art and various 
engraving processes. Shortly after he 
entered prison 19 years ago he began 
taking correspondence courses includ- 
ing several in advertising and art de- 
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Karl Sabot 


sign. About eleven years ago Moore 
decided to put some of his knowledge 
to use and chose linoleum cutting as 
his medium. He thought it would 
afford him an excellent opportunity 
to express himself and he soon dis- 
covered that his new hobby offered 
him an excellent outlet for excess 
energy. At first he made linoleum 
cuts for printing purposes and as he 
grew increasingly skillful he was 
called upon several times by well 
known commercial artists to do work 
for them. Sometimes they put their 
names on his work. 

“Finally,” says Moore, “I decided 
to try to develop a technique all of 
my own in making plaques. I think 
I have done just that. I have not 





been able to find among those en- 
gaged in the printing and engraving 
arts anyone who uses the same ideas 
and techniques as I do, or who gets 
in his cuts the clarity which I think 
is the outstanding characteristic of 
my work.” 
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Me: FIRST STEP in making a 
plaque is to purchase a wooden 
base. He uses the kind which are 
ordinarily used for the bottoms of 
woven reed baskets. They are 4 of 
an inch thick and will not warp, 
being made of fine selected plywood. 
He buys bases 14 inches square and 
on them mounts with glue battleship 
linoleum of a 3/16 or % inch thick- 
ness. He cuts from the wood and 
linoleum a 13-inch circle, or what- 
ever shape he desires. If he wants to 
make a particularly large plaque he 
obtains a larger base. 

After the plaque shape has been 
cut Moore sands the edges until they 
are perfectly smooth and no joint is 
visible. He makes his own drawings 


to scale of the design to be trans- 
ferred to the plaque with carbon 
paper. However, after he has cut any 
given design three or four times he 
can repeat it indefinitely without first 
tracing the drawing on the linoleum. 
Moore next outlines all the outside 
lines to be cut with a No. 1 Speedball 
linoleum cutter. Next he cuts up the 
excess background in strips, using a 
No. 4 Speedball cutter as his depth 
gage. He then routs out all the ex- 
cess background up to the design or 
letters with a % or a % inch chisel. 
This gives him a perfectly smooth 
background about % inch in depth. 
Then with X-Acto knives he cleans 
up all the edges of the design and 
cuts in the feature lines on its face. 
In order to give the background a 
hammered metal appearance Moore’s 
next step is to cut on the background 
with a No. 3 Lino-Zip tool. Names 
and other printed matter are laid out 
in the proper place and Moore is 
ready to start painting the plaque. 
He uses lacquer exclusively be- 
cause it enables him to work faster 
and the finish is more permanent. 
He seals both sides of the plaque with 
two coats of lacquer sealer and rubs 
them down with steel wool or wet 
paper. If the design calls for a gold, 


silver or copper finish Moore uses a 
good grade of bronzing mixed with 
clear gloss lacquer. He applies three 


coats of this and follows with one 
clear coat of gloss lacquer. Next he 
uses a mixture of flattening oil, tur- 
pentine, Van Dyck brown and pow- 
dered chalk which he puts all over 
the face of the plaque. After it 
starts to turn dull Moore folds a piece 
of cloth around a block wet with 
turpentine and rubs it on the surface, 
thus bringing out highlights. After 
the plaque has dried Moore applies 
a final coat of transparent clear 
lacquer. 

The resulting plaque looks so much 
like metal that peo Te who pick it up 
are usually astonished to find it so 
light in weight. They often ask what 
sort of new light metal Moore has 
used and he gets a great deal of pleas- 
ure out of explaining in letters to 
them that the plaque is not gold, sil- 
ver, bronze or any new metal but 
merely wood and linoleum. At the 
present time he is experimenting with 
plexiglass and other plastics as ma- 
terials for plaques. 


Me: INTEREST IN advertising 
and radio led directly to one of 
the best orders he has ever received 
for his plaques. Among the publica- 
tions to which he subscribes is Broad- 
casting, a radio trade journal. There 
he saw a picture of a lapel button 
which had been presented by a 
Cleveland radio station to all dele- 
gates to the National Association of 
Broadcasters convention at Cleveland 
in 1942. Moore made.a 12-inch lin- 
oleum plaque reproduction of the 
button and sent it to the magazine. 
It attracted so much attention that 
Moore was commissioned to make ten 
more, which were distributed to key 
radio officials in Washington. Nev- 
ille Miller, at that time president of 
the association, carried one of the 


plaques to a series of radio meetings 
throughout the nation and the upshot 
was that Moore got orders for ap- 
proximately 400 of the plaques, some 
of them going to stations in Canada 
and Australia. He charged $5 each 
for the plaques duhdagh most per- 
sons agree that they look as though 
they cost about $25. 

By the time he had finished filling 
the orders from the radio people 
Moore was turning out about four 
complete plaques every day. Deciding 
that with such momentum worked 
up he ought to find additional outlets 
for his work, Moore turned to the 
making of army, navy and marine 
corps plaques. He sold hundreds of 
these, many through post exchanges 
and ship’s service stores, and also a 
large number direct by mail. He 
charged $6 for each plaque, or $7 
if the owner's name was included. 
Members of the marine corps, he 
recalls, were the biggest buyers. 
“They seemed to prize their emblem 
more than any other branch of the 
service,” Moore says. 

Moore also turns out plaques fea- 
turing the head and shoulders of 
famous figures like General Mac- 
Arthur, and also does a brisk business 
in plaques of seals of states and fra- 
ternal organizations. 

Moore’s most helpful and construc- 
tive critic has been an Eastern artist, 
Henry M. Frankenfield. 

“He has stated lately,” says Moore, 
“that he can’t find further fault in 
my work at all. Yet I still try for 


improvement.” 


. . » HE SOLD 400 OF THESE 


Horace H. Moore holds one of the 
linoleum plaques that made a hit 
with radio officials all over the nation. 
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Tickling the 
Catfish’s Palate 


(Zontinued from page 35) 


When the fisherman is ready to use 
the bait he can mix a few drops of 
sweet or sour cream, buttermilk or 
evaporated milk with it for softening 
purposes. The secret in using the 
bait is to get it as soft as possible 
and still keep it on the hook, be- 
cause the softer it is the better it 
sluffs off in the water. 


Se OF THE hints on fishing that 
may be found on the label around 
each can of the bait are: “Fish during 
the early morning hours or late in the 
evening; fish in a place where there 
is a little current but not in fast 
water; use a very light weight so that 
the fish will not feel it, and fish in 
secluded places where there is no 
noise.” 

This bait is made by a fisherman 
to suit the needs of expert and ama- 
teur fishermen, and Davis is ges 3 
trying to improve his product. He 
started with one bait, which he called 
the Super Catfish bait, but now he 
also makes the Deluxe Catfish bait, 
which is more potent than the 
original. 

When the can of bait has been 
dipped in paraffin there is no objec- 
tionable odor, but eventually it will 
come through. Few fishermen, how- 
ever, have been troubled by that fact, 
since they have been buying and us- 
ing the bait so fast they hardly have 
time to smell it. 


The End 


Home Sweet Home, 
At a Profit 


(continued from page 30) 


Techachapis to the dark San Ber- 
nardinos to snow-capped Baldy. Des- 
ert Shack spoke of peace—a place to 
while away long sunny days, tranquil 
nights—a place to dream. 

That day when I stood in the open 
door it "es te like a castle to me. It 
had possibilities. I dashed to town 
and found the owner. He was glad 
to get rid of Desert Shack for $975. 

That evening I stood beside my 
personal belongings wondering where 
to begin. I looked around for a day 
or so and found a middle aged fellow 
who knew about as much about car- 
pentering as I did, and we started. 
Materials were at a premium. 


Many things, such as flooring, and 
weatherboarding couldn’t be bought. 
However, cement, windows, doors, 
wall board and certain types of finish 
were plentiful and not rationed. By 
ingenuity we managed enough two- 
by-fours and sheeting to begin. 

By using cement floors we added 
a wide front porch. We built a large 
sun room across the back, as well as 
a compact bathroom. Only once did 
I appeal to the ration board. I asked 
for and got a new electric hot water 
heater. 

For outside siding we used homo- 
sote, which is easy to put up, labor 
saving, durable and water proof. The 
inside of the whole house was fin- 
ished off with celotex, attractively 
stripped to hide seams. The inside 
has been painted in pastel greens. 
Everything has been built with an 
eye toward trailer efficiency and com- 
pactness. A blower type desert cool- 
ing system keeps the rooms filled 
with cool breezes on the hottest sum- 
mer day. 


|b ces SHAcK Is a charming little 
white ranch house trimmed in 
Dutch blue. It’s spacious and con- 
venient. It has everything I could 
have in a city apartment except a 
telephone. I don’t like them. 

Again Old Mother Nature and I 
have gotten along famously. Lichen 
covered rocks outline the walk and 
hold back an assortment of flowering 
cactus plants under age-old Joshua 
trees. Old pots, lanterns and a collec- 
tion of glass found through the 
desert, which is purpling in the sun, 
set me to dreaming. 

The yard is in bloom with desert 
poppies, bird of paradise, honey- 
suckle, scarlet trumpet, purple sage. 
I’ve moved in junipers, greasewood 
tamarisk and everything the desert 
and the neighbors hand me. Outside 
my window is a fish pool with fish 
and young frogs, a bird feed and bird 
bath where myriads of desert-loving 
birds come to put on diminutive bal- 
lets. Rabbits and squirrels nibble the 
grass, coyotes fill the desert stillness 
with their mating calls. The sun is 
sweeping across the Joshua tops in a 
blaze of glory—and I’m content. I 
don’t think Ill ever sell Desert Shack. 
But already two desperate home seek- 
ers have offered me $5,000. I have 
about $2,000 in it. But now where 
would I go? 


UTTING MY MONEY and time into 
old houses has been lots more 
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fun than sticking it in a bank. Put- 
ting it into old houses has paid greater 
dividends in a hundred more ways, 
This hobby has kept me busy and 
strong and my hours filled with in. 
tense interest. Every hike is an ad- 
venture. What will I bring back? 
How will I use it to advantage? 

If you're handy with a hammer 
and saw, if you like to paint, land- 
scape and make things out of nothing, 
try old Somer Naas find nature is 
generous if you keep your eyes open. 
You'll find that a ton will sell if 
you have put time and love into it— 
if you intended to live there yourself. 

f there’s an old barn, garage or 
tumble-down shack in your _neigh- 
borhood, don’t sneer at it. Perhaps 
it has possibilities, and is only wait- 
ing for you to develop them. 


end 





Unusual Occupation 


Fv PEOPLE know taat Raymond 
Ditmars, a world famous author- 
ity on snakes, started his career as a 
newspaper reporter on the New York 
Times. 

His reporting duties, however 
never interfered with his hobby, 
which was collecting snakes. Even as 
a boy, Ditmar’s room had been fu'l 
of his pets, and his parents never 
knew when they might see a snake's 
head pop out of one of his. pockets. 
His home collecticn grew until it 
occupied an entire floor. 

Meanwhile, his knowledge of 
snakes constantly expanded, until he 
finally became a snake “veterinarian,” 
caring for and curing the ailing 
snakes of circus performers. He no 
longer kept snakes in his pocket; he 
carried them in a suitcase. When his 
fellow reporters learned that the suit- 
case they had often observed beneath 
his desk was full of snakes, they be- 
came uneasy, and told. the Times edi- 
tor. 

Consequently, when the editor 
learned that the Bronx Zoo was being 
formed, he assigned Ditmars to cover 
the story. The head of the Bronx Zoo 
project soon realized that Ditmars 
knew more about snakes and other 
reptiles than anyone else of his ac- 
quaintance. He offered Ditmars the 
position of curator of reptiles, a place 
which he has filled brilliantly. 

Thus Ditmars’ hobby became his 
vocation, but he still has a hobby— 
his ex-vocation of writing. He writes 
about snakes. 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS © MARKETS @¢ EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 










A suggestion ... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
you’re far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 














Beginning with the September issue there will be a charge of 10 cents a word for classified advertisements, payable in advance 
by check, cash or money order. All classitied set soiid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s ap- 
proval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. For October inser- 
tion copy must be in our office by August 10th. Copy for November must reach us by September 10th. 








MAKE YOUR OWN sea shell earrings for fun 
or profit. Beginner’s Kit 1. Full instructions. 
Robt. Laugeson, Sunflower, Kans. 


I MAKE men’s leather wallets, leather laced, tan 
or green, $5. Lila Shagam, 9325 Carlyle Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


PHOTOS oil colored: 8x10 — $1; smaller — 2 for 


$1. Margaret McDermott, 426 West 2 
New York, N. Y. e 59th St., 





FARMER’S purse, real leather, 6”x4”, 3 snap. 


grip tight, with lucky coin—$1. Ernest Borchardt, 
6230 N. Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


YARN PEKINGESE dogs $1, $2, $3. Instruc- 
tions 50c. Paper and feather flowers. Mrs. Earl 
Sack, Rt. 10, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

SALT AND PEPPER shakers and pitchers made 
from Black Walnut shells, hand painted, $1. 
Jack Bailes, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

WANTED: Priscilla Cotton Knitting Book. Any- 
one knowing location of one please write Mrs. 
C. Snow, 4247 Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
PICTURE FRAMES, 8x10—50c. Have cello- 
phane covering to protect the pictyre from 
dust. Thomas Martin, Box 525, Mt. Airy, N. C. 
ORDERS taken for large crocheted chair sets, 
filet work. $3.50 the set. Gladys Pickett, Box 
165, Sparta, Mich. 

10 EMPEROR Daffodil bulbs for $1 postpaid. 
C. J. Dunn, Rt. 3, Box 71, Benton Harbor. Mich. 
SHELL EARRINGS, brooches, chains. Very 
beautiful. Hand made. Send for list. G. Werts, 
1429 56th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Shell brooches originally designed. 
Price list available. Mrs. Anna Rushton, Box 
127, Sanford, Fla. 

HAVE COOK BOOKS, valentines, trade cards, 
scrap books. ‘Trade for antique dishes, china 
slippers or ? Mrs. Mays, 5212 So. Troy St., 
Chicago 32, Il. 

CIRCUSIANA for sale and trade — model ani- 
mals, photos 4 for . Jj. T. Follansbee, 234 
Rerlelev Place. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

HOBBYISTS desiring to illustrate hobbies in 
Mail Order Catalog and consign to same, con- 
tact me immediately. E. Leisy, Hackensack, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE: Hand knitted baby clothes. Soakers, 
$1.25. Mrs. Timothy Murphy, Park Villa, 
Turners Falls, Mass. 

HANDTOOLED, laced calfskin billfolds, secret 
pocket. Red, black, brown, tan: Initials 
no extra charge. Mrs. Scott. Rose Hill. Va. 
BEADED, sequined, and jeweled headbands, 
shoes, etc. State preferences. Send addressed, 
stamped envelo ‘or prices. Ginger Oliphant, 
1819 Dartmouth, Alexandria, La. 

FOR SALE: Articles “painted” with used 
stamps: stationery $1.25 x. Everyday cards 
$1 box, flower prints, 60c each. Mryl Charles- 
worth, Fayetteville, 


















































FOR SALE: 20 graduated pierced jadeite masques 

—Aztec, pyramids Old Mexico. Authentic, old. 

+ a gu Conboy, 1301 Kentucky St., Lawrence, 
ans. 


HAND MADE stuffed animals, any kind; neat 
work, good material. Orders taken now. Fonny 
Smart, 776 Maple Ave., Elmira, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Crocheted pot holders, doilies; 
crocheting for pillow cases. I collect unused ad- 
vertising pencils. Mrs. Elsie Ebert, Gaylord, Minn. 


ORDER 4-line original rhyme suitable for special 
events. Hazel Culter, Apt. 24, 320 E. 16th, 
Denver, Colo. Send 25c. 


MIMEOGRAPHING that has sales appeal. Let- 
ters, bulletins, circulars, club papers a specialty. 
Gene Ed Stowe, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, Okla. 


STATIONERY 6x9¥4; envelopes 354x644; 100 
each for $1. 3c tax in Ohio. H. S. Moore, 1334 
25th St. N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Concertina—black walnut, trimmed 
all over with pearl, wonderful condition like 
new. Reichwald, 1526 N. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


LEARN to collect, raise and mount butterflies in 
trays and pictures. Illustrated booklet—50c. 
Esther Hewlett, Box 447, Upland, Calif. 


EARRINGS made from your old cuff links or 
buttons 50c a pair. Evelyn Archer, Sidney 
Center. N. Y 


LOVELY drapes from worn sheets, table covers. 
Send your material. Write for details. Sue 
Langenberg, 1129 Franklin St., Burlington, 
Iowa. 

FOR SALE: Lincoln doily white or ecru, $5. List 
of other articles for addressed, stamped envelope. 
Tracie Price, Davisburg, Mich. 

PRINT pot holders in fancy shapes—3 for $1. 
Mrs. H. A. Cavanah, 3824 Wayne Ave., Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 

INTERESTED in buying handmade articles; 
knit, crochet,” weaving. Write what you have. 
Mrs. Harms, 35 E. 111th St., Chicago, Tl. 
FOR SALE: Hand-painted doilies, $1.00 up; 
Crocheted potholders, 50 cents; many other 
articles. Mrs. H. D. Gordon, 215 So. Main, 
Florence, Kans. 






































ATTRACTIVE round leather handbags, all 
brown or black and white, $3.50 ea. N. Lentz, 
621 Parkway, West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


ponies Eset ving am — fine old but- 
ons, a pair. Mrs. Clint ith, 2 
St., Kendallville, Ind. ores phony 


LUMINOUS, glowing Casuarina Bud earrings 
and combs, set $1 postpaid. M. Prieto, 3400 
S.W. 24th Terrace, Miami 33, Florida. 

you can make your hobby pay — Exciting 
money-making home work plans. Free details. 
Boyd, 142 Linwood, Dayton. Ohio. 7 
BIRTHDAY and greeting cards, $1 box de- 
livered. Fine assortment. H. Goe Pecke, 5008 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


YOUR OLD doll made into a mammy or 18th 
century model — $6. Mrs. Emil L. Witka, 151 
K St., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

FOR SALE: Crocheted afaghans, pot holders, 
corde purses — all sizes and colors. Miss Bertha 
Tiedje, 1106 Birch St., Atlantic, Iowa. 

FOR SALE: 30 U. S. Commemorative stamps 
for 25c and 3c stamp. With approvals. Bertha L. 
Kerr, Trenton, IIl., Gen. Del. 

FLOWERED washable chicken pot holders. 25c 
each postpaid. Mrs. Alice E. Mable, 517 N. 
Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

LOOM WOVEN rugs, 50c per ft. New material, 
state color. Mrs. Ida Bryan, 1533 S. 8th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CHILDREN’S folding lawn chair: sturdy wood 
frame, canvas back and seat, $1 postpaid. Clar- 
ence Hey, 5515 Brooklyn, Kansas City. Mo. 
WANTED: Dolls.’ not over 12” tall, any type, 
priced reasonable for resale. Robert Beede, Dover 
Point Road, Dover, N. Hamp. 

WOULD LIKE to correspond with anvone who 
makes waffle weaving, reed baskets, loom and 
hooked rugs. Florence Moots, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

MENS’, LADIES’ handmade leather belts, sus- 
penders, billfolds, all sizes. colors, $1.25 each. 
Write M. K. Lea, Mount Olive. Miss. 
HANDMADE shellcraft place and tally cards; 
assorted designs 15c and 25c ea. Mrs. O. N. 
Harkleroad. Box 35. Sherwood. N. D. 















































WANTED TO BUY: First-day covers, also me- 
chanical toy banks. R. C. Fieger, 4866 Prosperity 
Place, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Pattern for natural-looking velvet 
and fur skunk 15c postpaid. A. May Ormsbee, 
Whitefield, N. H. 





FOR SALE: Rocks of any size that take monu- 
mental finish from polishing. Experimental 
sample, 25c postpaid. Hiowaed Carpenter, Wash- 
burn, Mo. 

FOR SALE: Leaf sage hand picked and dried in 
shade $1.50 a pound, p.p. Miss Ella Odom, 
Route 1, Ashville, Ala. 


PICNIC BASKET COVERS: Patterns 25c; 
stamped to embroider 50c; made 4 4 $1. Mrs. 
> z Cavanah, 3824 Wayne Ave., Kansas City 
. Mo. xk 











FOR SALE: Crocheted tholders: 3—$1.00. 
Crocheted sachets—15c. Choice of colors. Mrs. 
F. A. MeDonald, 205 N. Genesee, Utica 4, N. Y. 


HANDMADE wool rayon fascinators, pink, tur- 

quoise, green, white. scarlet, blue. $5 value for 

ay $2.90 postpaid. Joseph Soults, Powers, 
ch. 





HANDPAINTED plaques natural; plain and 
colors. 25 cents up. Lyrics; new unpub. songs. 
Stamp for reply. Letha Zimmerman, Cedar Vale, 
Kansas. ‘ 


PASTEL chenille corsages and satin lapel roses 
29c each. Runs fixed 35c each. Wash hose. Mrs. 
Ralo Bailey, Pierz, Minn. 

WANTED by collector, addresses of makers of 
high class dolls everywhere. Mrs. H. A. Davis, 
313 So. Grape, Medford, Ore. 

SALT AND pepper shakers! Made from Black 
Walnut shells, heed painted, 50c. Jack Bailes, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 














FOR SALE: Bed spreads, chair sets, doilies, 
bootees, fascinators—anything in crochet. Prices 
reasonable. 
Georgia. 


Mrs. G. C. Taylor, R. 1, Buchanan, 


RAISE REX FUR rabbits! Reds, whites, blues 
and whites. Best breed for meat. Stock for 
sale. Lew Brown, Jonesport, Me. 

WANTED: Old phonograph records. Vocals 
only; good conditicn, send list, price. A. H. 
~~ 1460 Parkchester Rd., New York 62, 








ROSE CENTER holders 50c, book marks 2c, 
lapel ornament bells 20c. pineapple doilies 
$1.25. Mrs. Ernest Bauge, Bradford, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL magic tone postcards. 9 designs. 
$5.45 per 1.000. Assorted or one design. Sam- 
OM J. H.. Norton, Western Heights, Eufaula, 
Alta. 








MAKE BUTTER substitute in your home, hard 
to detect. Send 25c for a P. L. Madison, 
512 Magnolia Ave., Eustis, Fla. 
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BEE HUNTING, simplified, from A to Z, guar- 
ae $2. George Perry, Box 292, Fort Plain, 





FOR SALE: Shell pins $2.50, shell. ear bobs, 
screw type $l pair—any color. Myrtle Hart, 
Clarkston, Mich., R.R. 1. 


MAKE MONEY at home painting, decorating 
wall plaques. Experience unnecessary. Big de- 
mand. Free details. Alfred Novak, 2560 Loop, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


HAND MADE CAPS. Best wool, star top Pom 
trim. State size, color. $1.50. Mrs. , Raticy 
Prosche, 5076 Thrush Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Chenille flowers, corsages, house- 
hold bouquets, apple blossoms, gladiolas, roses, 
pond lilies, daisies, chrysanthemums. oO. 
Parks, Box 1302, Noel, Mo. 




















Trout for Dinner 
(continued from page 41) 


n 1929 wuitE Frame ae. 

pened to be passing throug 
Twin Falls, Idaho, the local 
canal company was driving a 
tunnel in the face of a cliff in 
Rock Creek canyon, which bi- 
sects the city. Irrigation engin- 
eers explained that a rise in the 
water table beneath valuable 
farming land was threatening 
trouble. 

An attempt was made to tap 
the subterranean water and it 
was successful. When the tun- 
nel tapped the underground 
flow workmen had to run for 
their lives. 

A torrent of crystal clear cold 
water gushed from high up on 
the canyon wall. Herbert 
Frame was among the hundreds 
of sightseers watching the spec- 
tacle from the canyon rim. He 
saw the clear, cold water being 
thoroughly aerated as it cas- 
caded down the cliff to the bot- 
tom land on the canyon floor. 

Securing a thermometer, a 
shovel, boots and other para- 
phernalia, Frame lost no time 
in satisfying himself that this 
was the stream and the setup 
for a trout farm, ideal in every 
way. The search that had be- 
come a hobby was ended. 

He filed on the water and 
bought the land and immedi- 
ately set to work at saving the 
good level land from ruin. He 
moved his family and his herd 
of Herefords to Twin Falls and 
leased grazing land for his 
cattle. 

Today it is hard for him to 
determine which is the more 
profitable, fish business or cat- 
tle raising. 











JADE, agate ring, bracelet, earring sets, direct 
from our mine. Sent on approval. Edna Cul- 
bertson, 431 E. 12th, Casper, Wyo. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
100 STAMP SIZE photos copied from any 
ood phot +, 69c; 50—50c; 25— = 
f° ae Volirath, Croswell, Ala. 7 





SWAP NOVELTY buttons. Mrs. Helen Freed, 
P. O. 45, Fimona, Fla. 








Fisherman’s Shangri-La 
(Continued from page 41) 


Fred Harvey system who offered to 
buy 1,000 pounds of fish each week 
from him for their dining patrons. 
He is still undecided whether to go 
into this phase of the business, 
though he is supplying frogs and 
turtles for restaurants. 

Although the property represents 
a substantial investment, Stephens 
likes to keep the hideaway on a 
hobby basis. Fishing friends Eom the 
anglers’ club at Pleasant Hill, Mis- 
souri, are regular visitors at the small 
lodge he maintains on the premises. 
Employees of his fixture and equip- 
ment concern look forward to their 
outings there and many famous vis- 
itors, including Mrs. Harry Truman, 
wife of the President, and her daugh- 
ter, Margaret, have signed the guest 
register. When he isn’t fishing or 
attending to some of the details in 
connection with the operation of the 
fish farm, Stephens likes to roam 
over the wooded hills that are for- 
ested with virtually every type of tree 
common to Missouri. Wild flowers 
grow in abundance and in addition, 
thousands of ferns, holly trees, and 
evergreens have been added to the 
scene. 

Active management of the farm is 
left to Gilbert Bayliss, who lives in a 
6-room house at one end of the prop- 
erty. His is virtually a pioneer exist- 
ence a few minutes drive from tall 
skyscrapers and crowded streets. In 
edition to having his own cow, 
chickens, and garden patch he can 
draw on the products from straw- 
berry, gooseberry and _ raspberry 
patches that are scattered over the 
property. There’s a large vineyard 
and a well-tended peach and apple 
orchard. 

Prices for the fish that are sold 
for restocking purposes range from 
10 cents to 35 cents each. While a 
farmer who is building himself a 
pond may not spend over $25 a sea- 
son, the big operators buy as many as 
3,000 to 5,000 fish at a time. 

And no matter how scarce meat 
becomes, Bayliss and his family can 
always eat fish. 

The fish farm is the kind of a 
place that people dream about own- 
ing one oF and A. J. Stephens has 


made the dream come true. 


_* I MAKE and crochet edges on 
ladies at 25c each. Mrs. S. E. G. Litts, R. P. N, 


abe eee me IN home. aid So pp aiaee ait news- 
aper ing service for profit. tails 2 
B: E Jefferies, Okeana, Ohio. in 





FOR SALE: Crocheted doll dresses, with purse, 
slippers, for 12-inch doll. $2.25, postpaid. Mrs, 
Clinton; 31 Polk St., Charleston, Il 


FOR SALE: Hand crocheted aprons, purses, 
holders, handkerchiefs, etc. Mrs. Clara Turn- 
bull, R. 2, Toulon, Iil. 


MAGIC RACE GAME-55 races. Fun for en 
tire family. $1.00 ay Pe G. G. Wollaston, 
654 Redondo Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 
MIDGET BIBLES 10c - 15c sizes; view cards 
10—15c. Shut-In Agency, Norfield, Miss. bg 
THE DOG savings bank. Invented and made ae i 
oer J. Lueck, 1621 12th Ave., Los Angeles 6, 
alif. 


HAND KNITTED infant and children’s wear, 
Knit to fit from all wool yarns. Original designs, 
Genevieve Willard, Lamar, Kansas. 

WILL SWAP minerals for what have you? In- 
terested in photography. George L. Nute, Box 
30, E. Boston 28, Mass. 

TRADE PRINTING, mimeo work or copy and 
enlarge pictures. Cash or what have you? H. §, 
Sears, Box 81, Atascadero, Calif. 


handkerchiefs te 


























Highland, Ulster Co., Lloyd, N. Y. 


“GUIDE to 5000 Free Booklets”—96 pages. Seat 
25c for y of this most unusual book. Da 
Segal, Milburn, N. J. 


ORDER lawn chairs now. Four styles. Foldi 
rigid. Chairs for children. M. S. Halsdorff & 


Sons, Oxford, Mass. 
FOR SALE: Old books, also 4 bound volumes 
of music, 1865-1880. Mrs. T. M. McDonald, 
Iuka, Miss. Box 44. j 
SEWING KIT 10 items; 15 assorted greeti 
cards; or 4 cotton dish towels; $1.00, postpaid, 
Stanley Herbek, 606 Sylvester, Christopher, 
ois. : 




















(Answers to Anna Grams 
on page 9) 


. Bertha 11. Margaret 
Madeline 12. Caroline 
Priscilla 13. Martha 

Margery 14. Gloria 

Eleanor 15. Stephanie 
Pamela 16. Josephine 
Cleopatra 17. Gertrude 
Rosalie 18. Catherine 
Daphne 19. Veronica 
Bonita 20. Constance 
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Hobbying in Washington 


(continued from page 17) 


th. y've ingeniously devised a method 
of window sill farming — a delightful 
hobby indeed. 

[f you want to become an herb 
hobbyist, just follow these simple in- 
structions. First, arrange a metal or 
wood box about 1 foot wide, 3 feet 
long, and 8 inches deep. Fill it with 
light loam topped with a layer of 
peat moss, and place the box in a 
spot that gets just a little sun. All 
that remains to be done is the plant- 
ing of two or three sprigs of several 
varieties of herbs — parsley, rosemary, 
chives — whatever your heart desires. 
Come meal time, you'll have zesty 
seasoning all ready to glamorize your 
most ordinary dishes. Trot to your 
window sill, pick a few fresh sprigs 
of herbs from your “farm,” pop them 
into your boiling kettle, and lo — you 
have truly fragrant food. 


Great Moments Preserved 


a NARY A soul alive who re- 
members the presidential inaugu- 
ration of George Washington. Yet 
8x10 glossy prints of this and other 


momentous events in American his- 
tory can be obtained for 25c from 
the Library of Congress. 

The million-plus prints housed in 
the Library portray a vivid and 
stirring picture-story of American 
progress since the time of the Revolu- 
tion, almost 175 years ago. Art and 
historical hobbyists, as well as casual 
readers, will doubtless want to send 
for the catalog listing 780 Pictorial 
Americana negatives, which include 
famous scenes that occurred through 
the Spanish-American war era. AD- 
DRESS: Library of Congress, Ist 
and B Streets, SE, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Startling Secret 


NVENTIONS CAN BE the backbone of 
I the profitable hobbyist’s dreams 
and plans. Particularly if ready-made 
inventions are available for his use 
and expansion into a booming busi- 
ness. Impossible though it seems, the 
Commerce Department is now sell- 
ing Germany’s secret industrial war 
inventions for as cheaply as 10 cents 
apiece. Information about these 
items, which will eventually number 
at least 100,000, can be obtained in 
the form of a weekly bibliography. 


If you, as a subscriber to the biblio- 
graphical listing, see a process: that 
you think you'll be able to develop 
into a profitable hobby, all you need 
do is send a check to the Commerce 
Department for the stated amount, 
and they'll mail you the complete 
information, which may range from 


1 to 700 pages in length. 


Since a subscription to this valu- 
able bibliography runs a minimum 
of $10, you may want to request first 
the free descriptive folder entitled, 
WAR SECRETS NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE TO AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS. This will give you the facts 
about what is contained in the biblio- 
graphy. 

Examples of secret inventions 
listed in the bibliography are a syn- 
thetic mica process (10c); a process 
for manufacturing synthetic butter 
(50c); a method of making a light- 
weight insulating material known as 
iporka ($1). The largest and most 
costly item offered so far is a photo- 
static copy of 324 research reports 
about items manufactured by the 
notorious I. G. Farben industries. 
ADDRESS: Department of Com- 
merce, 14th Street and Constitution 
arg N. W., Washington 25, 





Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


you may run them from time to 
time. Contests of “Why I like —” in 
25 words or less are interesting. Word 
building contests are always popular. 
Let’s have them. 

— Mrs. Walter W. Curtis, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Sirs: 

You asked for it and here it is. 

I am confined to my home a great 
deal due to partial paralysis of my 
limbs and the pocket size PROFIT- 
- ABLE HOBBIES was my choice 
magazine. It was so easy to handle 
and keep in shape. The new size 
just isn’t as easy to handle. 

So many magazines have a little 
of this and a little of that. If you 
will stick to hobbies exclusively, it 
will be profitable. 

You can count two votes against 
the new and larger size, for my hus- 
band also prefers the pocket size. I 
nope all your readers express their 
opinions and no doubt they will 
make interesting reading. 

— Mrs. Rae S. Anderson, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sirs: 


I have been studying my June copy 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES care- 
fully, and here are my reactions and 
answers to the questions as requested 


in your Hobby Huddle. 


-Anent your new dress. It certainly 
fits my eyes for reading, but the 
smaller size better fitted my pocket. 
However, since there are so many 
pocket size publications possibly your 
larger edition will be-more distinctive. 


As to Fred James's picture on page 
40, I think it a splendid inovation. I 
do a little artistic work myself, so I 
may be prejudiced. But I do not 
aspire to such unique work as James’s. 


As to contests along the puzzle 
line, I certainly think they are in 
keeping with a hobby magazine, 
since there are many readers who 
have but one hobby, that of contests. 
For instance: why not a snapshot 
contest? Or a mathematical puzzle? 
Or even a puzzle to find the wrong 
things that appear in a picture? 


In your announcement of a cross- 
word puzzle contest one thing that 
troubles me is the statement that 
none can be returned to the sender. 


Since I have put quite a bit of time 
on the puzzles | have submitted, | 
am wondering whether I can have 
them back if they do not win. 


— Henry Charles Suter 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Editor’s Note: A number of con- 
testants in the crossword puzzle con- 
test have asked whether their puz- 
zles can be returned if they are not 
chosen as prize winners. Henceforth 
we shall be glad to return all non 
prize winning puzzles provided a 
stamped self addressed envelope is 
included with the contest entry. If 
there is a delay in returning your 
puzzle do not worry; it will mean 
that it is still being considered for a 
prize. 


Sirs: 

As to the Fred James picture in 
your June issue; I like it. At first I 
thought it a bit gloomy, but the more 
I look the more realistic it becomes. 
I have seen just such niches and just 
such characters strike a sale. I like 
the new size of your magazine, too. 


— Gertrude Conboy 


Lawrence, Kans. 





